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Original. 
There rings through the forest a burst of joy, 
Like the homeward shout of a laughing hoy; 
For the woodland stream, from its fetters free, 
Is hastening onward to the sea; 
It leapeth o’er rocks, in its playful pride, 
And dasheth its foaming, far and wide. 


Away! away! through valley and lea, 

Away! with a gush of melody,— 

It calleth aloud to the raptured earth, 

It sings of frolic and pleasant mirth, 

And the sunbeam toys with the flashing spray, 
As onward its boundeth—away! away! 


The joy of its laughter is heard afar, 

By the maiden Spring in her rosy car, 

And she hastes from her fragrant southern bow’rs, 
To gladden this beautiful clime of ours; 

She comes! she comes! in the grove is heard, 
Already, the voice of the singing bird. 


Her breath goes forth on the morning air— 
“The smile of her promise” is every where— 
She comes! the Queen of the sister train— 
She is crowning our homes with flowers again, 
For the sway of the tyrant king is o’er, 

We shall hear the howl of his ire no more. 


Oh Spring! thou art lovely to look upon, 

A welcome! a welcome! thou beautiful one! 

With thy robe of green and thy brow of light, 

And thy wreath of the fairest flowrets bright,— 

A welcome to thee! a welcome to thee! 

Is heard from grove, valley, and mountain, and sea. | 


THE 


LAW STUDENT. 





Original. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Pll to my book 
For yet ere snpper-time, must I perforin 
Much business appertaining.?"— Shaks. 


The student of Law in the United States, has much more | 
‘acounter than is usually supposed. Apart from the nicety | 
of discrimination and subtlety of judgment, which is requir. | 


| 
| 


ed to cull from the ponderous and almost chaotic mass of the | 


ald English Law and statutes, those principles and rules 
which are the essence of our own—there arc local obstacles 
» overcome by no means unim portrnt nor worthless. The 
peculiar structure of our government—to the superficial eye, 


#0 lovely, so dazzling, so attractive—must not therefore be ad. | 


mired without other and more minute examination. The 
“i and universal Law of the Land—the constitution;— 
‘at shield uf American union; that palladium of Liberty 
and Freem 
oe its influences, and its regulations. Its effects 
aon discipline of each state; its application in 
ferent ve ed differences between citizens of any and of 
tines ite ates; as well as those between foreigners and na- 
guaranty of privileges, its restraint upon power;— 


ents 


Prelude of what is in store for the “student”—the ernest 


on 
"Ys OF that fast of reason,” that, “rich treat for the mind,” 






|| Reason and Right? 
troubled breast, and calms the rolling flood of grief with | 


en, must be known and understood throughout || 


and many other of its inestimables grants and require- || Countries and under different circumstances. 
) are, when thoroughly investigated and understood, but || also be had to the end which the student has in view. Ifhe 


which gradually displays itself in the minuter and more full 
eae cg of the science of jurisprudence. The peculiar 
{ 

| the prominent features, wherein they contrast with those of | 
neighboring states, must not be overlooked. The precise || 
| rules of different courts—the difference of the manner of | 
|| practicing in different counties—the preference to de allotted | 
to one above another,—all these must share his curiosity and | 
i be entitled to close and accurate observation. 
I have said “obstacles,” but I use the term in the vulgar | 
jcant. The great destitution of system in the study of Law— | 
|the myriads of codes, of decisions, of statutes, and opinions— 
unarranged, undefined, undigested, save by caprice or fashion 








|| science of sciences; and other circumstances more trivial and |) 


|| unworthy attention; combine to render the Law an object || 


|| of ridicule to many—its acquisition a terror to all who attempt | 
| it. Rut it deserves no such character, nor should any, from | 
|| the fact of its abuse, be thence induced to speak of it in | 


laws of cach State will next demand his attenfion, in which || 





|termsof wantonnesso contempt. The law should, especially , 
||in our land, be cherished and nutured as our most loved and | 
|| valued inheritance. She is no proud mistress, who stamps || 
condemnation at her will—whose sceptre is a rod of iron, | 
| and whose voice the stern alarum of dismay and death. Wrap- 
'| ped in her own inborn greatness, she sits upon the throne of 
| justice—not like some bloody usurper of the seat—but sanc- | 
'tioned by the acclamations of the children of virtue, and | 
| crowned by the hands of Liberty and Truth. At the beck of | 
|| her scepter, the nations of the good rise up and do her rever- | 
ence. ‘The stiff-necked and the scorner are humbled at her | 
humility, while the lowest and the poorest catch greatness | 
from the inspiration of her presence. She guards the fane of | 
religion with her right hand, and the votary bows in the | 
worship of his chosen creed fearless and undismayed. The | 
'cradled infant slumbers under her guardian care; and the | 
bold and death-bearing warrior pauses in his onset, and | 
craves the invincibility of her aid. | 

Canany one doubt? Look abroad over your blooming and | 
unequalled land. What throngs the crowded mart with con. | 
|fidence and faith? What stems the troubled waters with | 
safety and with joy? What stops the raging fire, or quells | 
'the raging blast, or stills the fury of the angry waves, and | 
once again restores confidence and trust? What drowns the | 
|struggling of infuriate passion, and reasserts the sway of | 
What pours the balm of comfort in the 





“peace be still?” What gives the genial warmth to naked. | 

ness and cold— the grateful sustenance to hunger and to want, 

the cooling draught to fever and disease? What lifts the dy- 

ing from his aching couch, and robes him in the hues of vigor | 

and of life? What digs the poor man’s grave and lays the 

| peaceful dead, within the clay-cold habitation of the Tomb? 

|| BatI forbear, and return from my digression. 

| The proper conrse for the student of law next demands | 
our notice;—but I leave this for another chapter, in which |! 

| this part of the subject may be treated continuously. | 








| =a 

i CHAPTER II. | 
The course of study for the law student, is as yet indeter- | 
i minate and undefined, Authors, chiefly those in the profes. ; 
|| sion, for those out of it are generally ignorant of the subject, 
—have wasted time and talent, and deluged the already swol. 
len channels of this science with their writings an commenta- 
ries upon this topic. The course must vary in different | 
Regard must 








designs to make the profession his means of livelihood; if he 
seeks emolumen or renown in the science, he cannot be too 


| ledge he derives from it. 
l|er of this before plunging and flouncing in a morass, from 
|| which with difficulty he can extricate himself. And each one 











wary of loading his brain with theories, conflicting deci- 
sions, and histories of what has long since been laid in the 
“tomb of the Capulets,” as “stale, flat and unprofitable.” These 
are subjects for literary speculation, antiquarian conjectures, 
and scholastic disputation. They may amuse the lover of 
yore, but they cannot instruct him; they may please the phi- 
losopher, but in the end will not enlighten him; they may de- 
light all, but, save in the use of an unintelligable jargon and 
barbarous phraseology, they will educate no one. 

If the student labor merely to feed a literary lust, or grati- 
fy a testy pride, method is a stumbling-block to his progress; 
and a prescribed course, the certain rock on which his hopes 
will split. Tell him to anaylize and arrange, and you astound 


|| —which are almost necessary to a full knowledge of this | him; talk to him of order, reduction, simplification, and dispo- 


sition of indexes, summaries and glossaries, and he either 
laughs at your absurdity and folly, or else, with more decency 
and kindness, silently lainents your lunacy and madness. 
There are another set of “law students,” for whom, like the 
one last mentioned, no course can be prescribed. These be 
they who study Law to talk of it. For a few brief months, 
their zeal spurns all restraint. They literally eat, drink and 
sleep, upon the law. With hurried step, contracted brow, 


‘and knowing look, they recognize no friend, eschew all com- 
| pany, and, like Hamlet, feigning madness, Jet “man delight 


them not, nor woman either.” Ina little while—presto—and 
they are running counter to their former course; no scene too 
busy, no subject too trifling, no look too complacent; mingling 
in all the dissipations of fashion; in every nook and by-way 
acting “exquisite,” and sporting with inimitable grace their 
new-born dignity of “attorneyship.” These are an interest- 
ing set to converse with, highly amusing, but nothing more. 
Some say, they disgrace their office. I think not. The pro. 
fession, like all other things of its kind, needs sewers and 
ducts to “carry off” the filth, that naturally forms in and clogs 
its healthy current. 

But I have said they learn the law to talk of it. By which, 
I wish you, gentle reader, not to suppose that a thorough ac- 
quaintance of the science is requisite. On tue contrary, it is 
necessary to understand but very little of it. The time only 
for calling oneself a student, is determined, not the period 
for being one. When that eventful epoch then has arrived, a 
new shingle glitters on the window shutter; and he, the 


| thrice happy he, whose name it bears, may be found at all 


times, and at all moments, ready to respond to any lucky 


‘call; even a mere hint comes like “deep invitation” to his 


ears, and most wishingly he answers, “Lo! here am.I!” 
But I leave these and theirs to return again to my track, 


| from which almost incautiously [ was wandering. The pro- 


per course then for the student at law to pursue, must be de- 
termined with relation to his future employment of the know- 
Each one, then, should well consid- 


is the best--I had almost said the only judge of the proper 
method to pursue in his own individual case. Each one who 
studies this science for any useful or praiseworthy purpose, 
presents an insulated and peculiar case. Aside from that in. 


|| nate difference of minds, the result of temperament, as well 


as tuose created hy habits and education, there are the capa- 
citi¢s, the faculties, the passions, the memory, even in the 
most similar character, producing contrasts as palpable as 
light and darkness. These all, in some degree, affect the 
powers of comprehension, of generalization, of classification, 
and of all those, which the study of this most obstruse of 
sciences, will call into full and vigorous employment. 

I have a word also tosay with regard to collateral and, 
what is called, “light” reading—but defer it to another chap- 
ter. BANQUQ, 









































































TO MISS C, T. 


Original. 
To journey over life’s rongh sea, 
To toil upon the wave: 
*Reft of the light love sheds from thee 
The billows dark to brave! 
How drear, how desolate and cold, 
How sear as Autumn’s leaf? 
Are all the pleasures life hath told 
For me, alas! how brief! 


The thought of thee, how oft it flows, 
All richly round my way; 

Would that the glad’ning light it throws, 
Might ever, ever stay 

To cheer me as [ journey on, 
Smitten and marked for doom; 

Amid the throngs and yet alone, 
?Mid pleasures fill’d with gloom. 


Thy name, there’s gladness in the sound, 
When e’er it greets ny ear; 

E’en if amid the sad’ning round 
The pleasant words [ hear. 

It changes then the wintry storm 
To summer’s brightest day 

In fancy, gazing on thy form 
December turns to May. 

Pastern Shore, Maryland. 


saPno. 





OLD THOUGHTS ON THE NEW WORLD. 
No. IV. 
BY M. T. E. 


Original. 


On the Older Dramatic Writers. 

The dramatists, whose writings we are about to examine 
in the present paper, are not so extensively known in our day 
as those authors whom we have previously noticed; but they 
enjoyed an equal share of popularity at the time when they 
wrote for the stage. Of these authors, Marlowe, Dekker, 
and Rowley are best known to fame. Middleton, Shirley, 
Webster and Tourneur, with some two or three others, are 
held in less estimation, and but few of their works have es- 
caped the ravages of time. The preceding playwrights, or 
rather the authors of those mysteries, masques, and the ruder 
attempts at theatrical composition which formed the enter- 
tzinments of the former ages, such as Nash, Lodge, Pecle, 
Green and their contemporaries, were consigned to oblivion 
by the great fire of London, which consumed old St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and in the general destruction, invelved those wri- 
tings which were contained in the vaults of tnat church. 

The great difficulty which exists unavoidably, in this 
country, of obtaining good copies of the older dramatic pro- 


ductions, necessarily restricts our acquaintance with their |, 


merits and our information concerning their writings. The 
proprietors of the “Family Library,” in New York, commen- 
eed the publication of a dramatic series, which is one of the 
poorest and most meagre editions it has ever been our ill fate 
to peruse. 


writings of those authors whose works have been thus barba- 
rously mutilated, to the condition of Sir John Cutler's worst- 
ed stockings, which by continual darnings with silk, finally 
appeared as though they were entirely composed of that ma- 
terial. It is difficult to say, whether the productions of the 
author or the critic predominate in these editions—we are 
inclined to think that the latter enjoy a larger space. It is a 


very curious and laughable undertaking, to compare one of | 
Massinge:’s or Ford’s original plays, as copied into old edi- | 


tions of their writing, with those versions which modern taste 


and talent have produced; and yet these miserable skeletons | 


are sent into the world as genuine and unadulterated repre- 
sentatives of those authors whose names they unjustly usurp. 

Christopher, or as he is more commonly and familiarly 
denominated, Kit Marlowe, uses a style peculiarly his own. 


His writings can only be compared, in point of bombastic | 
expression and overstrained grandeur to the cffusions of poor | 


Nat Lee.* Shakspeare has imitated some of iit’s fustian 
expressions in Pistol, into whose mouth he crams whole vol- 
umes trom Marlowe’s ‘Tamburlaine.’ It would seem ‘neredi- 
ble to modern taste, that these turgid and ranting speeches of 
the Tu:tar prince could ever have been received with favor 
by an audience possessing the least common sense imaginable. 
But such was the case; and the roars of Bajazet and Tamerlane 
drew forth from the enlightened auditorics of those days, uni- 
versal and uproarious applause. In ‘Hamlet,’ Shakspeare 


* Some unfeeling aspirant to wit, seeing poor Lee in Bedlam, in which 
place he spent the latter portion of his life, asked him with a sneer, if it 
Was nol very easy fo wrife like @ madman. 
of iutense disgust. 
« fool.’ 


Nat eyed him with an aspect 
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severely satirizes this lack of taste; the remarks of the prince } stigmatizes Faustus as a “vulgar sorcerer, 
|| being equally applicable to actors and audience. Shakspeare | soul to the devil for the ordinary price o 
'' certainly advanced the purity of the drama, by refining the) and earthly power and glory; and 
|| rants of his predecessors into something savoring more of | ders in agony when the forfeit comes to be exacted” y 
| humanity. | due deference to so exalted an authority, we pone oy hi 
|| The principal productions of Marlowe are his “Tambur™ coincide in the opinion expressed by Mr. Jeffrev — means 
laine’-—“The Jew of Malta”—“Edward the second,” and '|no vulgar sorcerer. It is the very excess of his | austus ig 
If the reader is anxious to peruse any extracts | the consciousness of the poverty and meanness rh nag 
‘from the two first of these productions, we refer him to an- pleasures that drive to seek communion with him iia 
| cient Pistol, whose jargon is made up of scraps from these Moreover, allowances should be made for the peculiar j a 
} offspring of Marlowe. The fierce and truculent wrath of the ‘sions as regarded sorcery and magic in Marlowe's — 
| Oriental Conqueror might excite a smile, were not the other attributed to adepts in the black art, very common ‘ which 
\ incidents of the piece of a tragical and highly affecting na-' ers indecd. Place pow. 
| ture. F The last scene of this celebrated tragedy is drawn with the 
{| Barrabas, in the “Jew of Malta,” is, as Charles Lamb calls hand of a superior artist. The agonp and despair exhib; 
' him, “a monster with a painted nose, brought forth to please’ by the deluded victim of the demon—the awful thitine, 
| the rabble.” He murders, poisons, plots and executes with which Faustus is placed, whilst awaiting his doom are : 
| the ability and inclination of Lucifer himself. The lan-' terrible for stage representation. The mere shits 
|| guage of this piece is liable to the same objections as that of horrible expectations of forth-coming ill—the solemn stroke 
‘the preceding. | of the clock as it slowly moves from hour to hour—tke sy. 
|| «Edward the second” is one of those historical plays in_pernatural warnings of doom heard by the wretched Magician 
|| which our ailéestors took so greatdelight. The character of —the pangs of his own conscience, and his gloomy anticip;. 
|| Edward is conceived and wrought out with the utmost felici- tions, could only be devised by an imagination fertile in hor. 
|| ty. The fine scene where he debates with himself the pro- ror. The concluding part of this tragedy is one of the most 
' priety of resigning his crown, is worked up with a master | awe-inspiring productions of the art. 
‘hand. No lessso, the tragical conclusion of his life o suf- It may not be impertinent here to remark that Faustus is 
| fering. In many passages this play bears a strong resem. no imaginary personage. Melancthon knew him personally 
blance to the “Richard the second” of Shakspeare; although and he is spoken of by other immediate contemporaries. Hg 
| in its incidents, character, and tone, the play of Marlowe is must not be confounded with Faust or Fust, the printer, who 
' to be preferred before that of Shakspeare. It is a more trag- lived more than half a century before, and died of the plagus 
ical and awe-inspiring history, containing an impressive mor- in 1466.* Johann Faust or Faustus was born at Kundlip 
al and an instructive lesson to monarchs. stock,” as Marlowe expresses it, somewhere about the end of 
The last named of these productions is founded upon the the fifteenth century, He was bred a physician, and gradus 
‘popular legend of “Faustus” which has employed so many ted in medicine, but soon betook himself to magic, as the 
‘pens, and been productive of the display of so much talent morc profitable art of the two. In this study he is said to 
Many eminent authors have exercised their art upon this wild have spent a rich inheritance, left him by an uncle. This 
and fanciful legend. It is sufficient toenumerate among these pursuit Ied him, as a matter of course to an acquaintance 
Marlowe, Goethe, Maler Muller, Hofmann, &c. &c. The , with the devil, with whom he entered into a solemn compact 
story of Faustus or Faust has spread widely over Europe, and ranged the world in company with a spirit, (given him 
in almost every other European country. | by Satan) performing many singular pranks by the way. Ho 
Calderon introduced it into Spain, and it has been dramatiz-| appears to have travelled in a magic mantle, presenting him 





tempted to vell his 


f sensual Pleasuy 
who shrinks and may 


| *Faustus.” 


| 
| 
i 
\, 





By dint of repeated emendatioas, alterations, and | 
the subtraction of entire acts, the editors have reduced the | 


“No, Sir,’ quoth he, “but it is very easy to write like | 


| ed Marlowe's play is the earliest regular drama founded upon 
the fable: one, by Mountfort, also an Englishman, the next. 
Since Marlowe, some forty or fifty dramatic fictions have 
, been founded upon the legend. In Mr. Collier’s Annals of the 
stage, it is stated that a great part of Marlowe’s play, as 
| transmitted to us, 1s the work of other writers. The earlicst 
known edition is that of 1604; but it was probably written some 
lime before, as it is supposed that it suggested a work, by 
Greene, which was published in 1594. Marlowe’s play has 
been translated into German by W. Muller. 
The piece of Calderon, above mentioned as being founded 


upon the legend of Faustus, is the celebrated ‘Magico Prodi- 
The scene is laid in 


gioso,’ partly translated by Shelley. 
' Antioch, during the persecution of the Christians, and the aim 
of the piece is to exalt Christianity. 


| in all the dramas, which have been founded upon this cele. |) 
brated tradition, Faustus is introduced as meditating in his || 
study. Marlowe is supposed to have been imbued with athci- }, 


stical opinions, which supposition is partally corroborated in 


| many parts of his play. Thus, in the study scene, after re- | 
_ jecting medicine, logic, and law—Faustus turns to divinity— | 


Jerome’s Bible, Faustus: view it well. 
{ Stipendium peceati mor- est: ha! stipendium, &e. 
The reward of sin is death: that’s hard. 

| Si peccasse negamus, follimur, et nulla est in nobis veritas: 
| If we say we have no sin, We deceive ourseives and there is no 
| truth in us. 
| Why ten belike we must sin, 
| And so consequently die. 
| Aye, we must die an everlasting death. 
| What doctrine cali you this? che, sera, sera: 

What will be, shall be; divinity, adieu. 
He then continues: 

These metaphysics of magicians, 

And necromantic books are heavenly! 
Lines, circles, letters, characters. 
Aye, these are those that Fanstus most desires, 
| Olt whata world of prorit aud delight, 
| Or power, of honor, and Oinnipotence, 
| Is promised to the studious artisan! 

All things that move between the quiet pole, 

| Shall be at my command. Emperors and kings 
| Are but obey’d in their several provinces; 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


But his dominion that exceeds in this, 
Stretches as far as doth the mind of man: 
A sound magician is a demi god, 

Here tire my brains to get a deity. 


(Enter Wagner.) 


“The style of Marlowe,” says Jeffrey, “though elegant and 
'scholar-like, is weak and childish compared with the depth 


‘and force of much of a celebrated modern author, an the buf. 


‘foonery of low farce, of which the piece is principally made 


son with his noble successor.” The same eminent critio 





The pieces, of Marlowe and Goethe bear considerable re- | 
| semblance to each other in their respective openings. Indeed | 


up, places it more in contrast, than in any termsof compari | 


self at the cities where he alighted as a travelling scholar, 
IIe is traced through Ingoldstadt (where he is said to have 
studied) Prague, Leipsic, Erfut, Wittenberg &c. “About 
1560” (says Mr. Carlyle, in a note about him in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review) his term of thaumaturgy being over, he 
disappeared; whether under a feigned name by the rope cf 
some hangman, or frightfully torn in pieces by the devil near 
the village of Rimlich, between twelve and one in the morn. 
ing, Ict the reader judge for himself.” Wagner, the compan- 
ion and disciple of Faust was the son of a clergyman at Was. 
serburg. Ina cellar at Leipsic there are two paintings, com- 
memorative of Faust’s presence and atchievements there. One 
represents him at a table, drinking to the sound of music 
with a party of students, and bears a Latin inscription, 
“which,” says our informant, “has proved a puzzle to the phil. 
ologists.” We give it as a curiosity. 


Vive, Bibe, Obgregare, Memor 
Fauste hujus et hujus 

\) Pen. Aderat claudo hee 
Asterat amplo Gradu.—1525. 


i] 


If the reader feels anxious to prosecute his inquiries con 
cerning Faustus, he will be gratified by the perusal of Wid- 
man’s “Docteur Fauste,” and “Roscoe’s “German Novelists.” 
| This is, however, a digression. 
|| William Rowley, who is ranked in the third class of dra 
| matic writers, by Mr. Gifford, and the editors of the Biogra 
| phia Dram, lived during the reigas of James Ist. and Char 
| les Ist. and reecived his education at the University of Can 
| bridge. Little is known of him, however, than that he was 
closely connected with the principal wits and poetical genius 
es during the reigns of those monarchs, by whom he was well 
| beloved. Tony Wood stiles him, “the ornament for wit and 
| ingennity of Pembroke hall, in Cambridge.” He was a great 
| benefactor to the English stage, having, exclusive of his aid, 
| lent to Middleton, Day, Heywood, Webster, Mas-inger, “ 
left five plays of his own composing, and onc in which Shaxs 
| peare himself afforded him some assistance. He was a com 

edian, and one of the company of the Prince of Wales. On 
| Lord Harrington’s books, treasurer of the chambers in those 
| years, it is mentioned that “William Rowlcy was head of the 
| Prince’s company of comedians from 1613 to 1616.” Of the 
| five plays mentioned as the compositions of Rowley, two only 
| «4 Woman never Vext,” and “the merchant’s Wedding,” both 
gen, within the territory of Wurtemberg, of “parents low of 

altered and adapted to the modern stage by an excellent, J” 


| 





| * An Historical notice of the Story of Faust by A. Hayward. 
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The language of this comedy is easy, fluent, and natural 


- © 


co & 


irregular speeches to prose. The date o 


- & 


app) 


foynd in Stowe. 


“A Woman never Vext,” was pub- 
d printed nearly throughout as blank verse. 
f the “Ancient Drama” republished it in 1815, 


ed by the circumstance of Stephen Foster’s 
heriff of London, A. D. 1444—5, during the 


roaching in some places to the style of Fletcher very near- | genius. The masque called 
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nt dramatist of the present day, Mr. 1.R. | those of Ford, Massinger and Shirley, as an assistant in some that the imagination of Shirley is fine to an extraordinary de- 
|of their plays. Some two or three productions of his have 
escaped the wreck of time, the best of which bears a title 
| unmentionable to ears polite. It is nevertheless a drama of 
considerable pathos, and great beauty of language. Dekker 


f| is lively, quairt, and pleasing. His style is rarely sublime; 


| but he possesses an airiness and volatility of manner, which 





his day, as appears from many laudatory poems, addresses 
, &c. the usual compliments of the age among men of wit and 
“the Sun’s Darling,” mentioned 


{he principal incident is founded upon a tradition to be |, among the works of Ford, was mostly the production of Dek- 
‘. The characters of Foster, Stephen, and _, ker. 


pobert are finely imagined, especially the latter, whose filial | Thomas Middleton was the contemporary and intimate 


fiction and duty rival the attributes of Cleanthes. 


-eveof the world, are written very beautifully. The only 


sanctuary. 
Fister. (to keeper.) Come, sir, I yield myself your prisoner— 
You are the keeper of this Ludgate? 
Keeper. Yes, sit, = 
foster. I pray thee, bar me of no privilege 
Due to a eitizen—thou know’st me well? 
Keener. Yes, master Foster; and I grieve your losses: 
“Yet doubt not but your son and brother— 
Foster. Ha! ' ’ 
Speak not of them, man!—Do not kiss and kill me!— 
J fave no son nor brother who esteems me, 
And [ forever hate their memory! 
Prithee, no more, good friend; I am come sick 
Toa bad inn, and Jook for poor attendance. 
i've ta’en a surfeit of misfortunes, and 
Must swallow pills and poison to recure me. 
J'm sea sick, sir; and heave my hands to heaven!— 
Ne‘er to so Jow an ebb was Foster driven! 
Keeper. There be some fees to pay, sir. 
Foster, 80, 59, 
If this old walnut tree, after such cudgelling, 
Have but one cluster left, thou sbalt have that too. 
If not. take off these leaves tuat cover me, 
Pull off these white locks—rend them from my head, 
And in my woes let me be buried. 


t 


os 8 


fie is admitted into the prison, and the gate 1s about to be 
losed, when Robert, his son, enters, and the ensuing dialogue, 
suich is a fine specimen of writing, takes place. It should 
«remembered that Rohert has been discarded by his father 
ordelivering Lis uncle Stephen, from prison, and a feud ex. | 
ils between the brothers. 


folert, Alas, T come 

Ji natural duty, sir, to beg your blessing; 

And for mine uacle— : 
Him and thee I curse!— 

I'd die ere | eat bread from out the hand 

Of either—hence, I say!—and tell that cur, 

Thy barking uncle, that I lie not here 

Upon my bed of riot, as he did, 

Cover’d with all the villainies that man 

Had ever woven:—tell him I lie not so. 

It was the hand of heav’n that struck me down, 

Aud do bless it! Get thee gone, Tsay, 

Grif iow it laugh thy fill at my poor state, 


Foster. 





t ven stay and hear thy father—an old nin, 
W iio yesterday had thousands, beg, and cry 
To geta penny! 


ihe extreme quickness of action throughout this play, may 
% censured as contrary to the established laws of the drama, 





tthe changes are made with such distinctness, yet such 
“rity, that they do not impose any task upon the comprehen- 


nat . r . . ! 
sm of the reader. The widow Welsted is a charming char- 


fet. Rowley excels many of his contemporaries in the de- 
-seation of the female character, and the Widow is one of 
“se exquisite eonecptions. The gambling scene in this 
/3¥ is an admirable representation of the swash bucklers and 
wing boys of theage. Mince host is a draught from Shaks- | 
pare’s swaggering publican, the Knight of the Gartrr at | 
‘udsor. Mrs. Foster is a mere termagant, whose final re- 
“atance and reform are doubtful, to say the least. King | 
‘cary the sixth is an exceedingly well written part; and the | 
own, Rowley approaches Shakspeare very nearly. He is 
*y inferior to Touchstone. | 
j tis no discredit to bz second to the great bard, and in this 
“Shee, we think Rowley has approached the might dram. 


Red a 
*. Closely, 


ses “Merchant's Wedding” is also founded upon tle cus. 
o the City; but there is no great merit in the plot or | 
Bi guage. Frank Plotwe'l is a gallant youth well worthy 
ae his scornful mistress, The comical incidents in | 
— of the sea monster, the bluif swaggering of the | 
be and his laughable dialogues with Salewit, the needy | 
ity highly colored without being merctric cus. This 
de also been adapted to the stage and is represented 
~ 6 cat approbation. 


an 
+ 40 


| 


Hf Dook } 
~ Decker, (or Dekker) but little is certainly known. He || 
i “sociated with man 
bts and is the author of several meritorious com- 


His name has been preserved in conjunction wit@ 





shether the broken merchant repairs in order to escape from 


The | friend of Rowley, and if we mistake not, we have secn his 
cone where Foster encounters Stephen, after his deliverance | name enrolled in a troop of comedians, of which Heminge 
fom imprisonment; the dialogue between Foster and his | and Condell, the original editors of Shakspeare, were the 
fw afterthe loss of his ships, and the scenes in Ludgate, | leaders. He wasa joint composcr with Massinger of the 


“Old Law,” and appears to have been a man of considcrable 
talent and information. His style is not dissimilar to that of 


| in the perusal of our old dramatists. 


ed by the lovers of good poetry, and who enjoyed the friend- 
ship and esteem of Lord Byron, Mr. Moore and many of our 


Maturin have exercised their talents in depicting the gloomy 
and solemn scenes of tragedy. Both have given birth to 
most extraordinary efforts of tragic power. The ‘Duchess 
of Malfy’ of Webster, and the ‘Bertram’ and ‘Manuel’ of Ma- 
turin are compositions of the most gloomy, grand, and im- 
posing nature. ‘Ihe language of these tragedies bears a 
| strong aflinity each to the other. The wild and fierce bursts 
| of passion—the strange and mysterious incidents--the dark 
| impulses of overwhelming fecling, with which each of these 
| pieces abounds, spring from similar sources and like imagin- 
| ations. ‘Thus the terrors with which the Duchess of Maify 


| 
| 
| 





r 
| 








is extremely agrecable. He was a favorite among the wits of 


living authors, a great similarity exists. Both Webster and || 





igree. Shirley also assisted Mr. Ogilvie in his translation of 
| Homer and Virgil.* He died in the year 1666—shortly af- 
jter the great fire of London, his death being accelerated 
by the grief and alarm he experienced on that occasion. 

To extract from Shirley’s plays even a moderate portion of 
,the beauties they contain, would be a laborious occupation; 
and the mutilation which it would be necessary to make, in 
order to bring those extracts into a small compass, would be 
to the writer, an irksome, and an almost painful task. We 
|refer the curious reader to the Ancient Drama, and to Dods- 
‘ley’s fine collection of old plays.t 
| Tourneur is very little known indeed. We have seen a 
‘mutilated and defective copy of one of his plays, which did 
not strike us as being very remarkable either for dialogue or 
|plot. His works are extremely rare, and hardly to be met 
| with. 
| The writings of these authors comprehend very nearly all 
the great productions of that famous age. We have design- 
| edly omitted the mention of Heywood, Day, and some others, 


{ 





«tract which we can allow ourselves from this play, istaken Ford. He is spoken of highly by most persons, who are ac- |, whose productions are equally obscured with those of Tour- 
wa the scene before the prison where Foster applies for quainted with his works and who profess to takea pleasure} neur and Middleton. It is true, as Reynolds very justly ob- 


serves, that poetry being then in its youth, the dramati8ts of 


Between the styles of Webster and Maturin, a highly ac-| that Arcadian age had a much more extensive field, and agfar 
complished dramatist, whose writings have been justly admir- || greeter variety of subjects upon which to exercise their pens 


_and their imaginations than the poets and dramatists of later 
, times. 

Theirs was the true spring of poetry. It was their privi- 
lege to cull the fairest fruit and the choicest flowers of that 
enchanted garden, and happily the age produced the talent, 
the genius, and the abilities requsite for the prosecution of 
the beauteous work. They have directed all future poets to 

the+true Icliccn—they are models of sound compvsition, per- 
fect versification, and genuine talent. To their endeavors, 


|, we ere indebted for our great perfection in the art of poetry 


in which it must be acknowledged that the English surpass 
;most nations. They are the national bulwarks of our taste 
| —to be imitated and admired by all present and future gene- 


rations, If the depraved taste of that day required of these 





























is surrounded: the ‘life-in-death’ as Coleridge terms it, which | authors a certain concession of vulgarity in order that their 
she is doomed to experience: the horrors of dissolution | plays might obtain a patient hearing, this fault is readily ex- 
and the grave which are presented to her eyes, whilst at) cused when we consider the noble sentiments and the exalted 
the same time, she is given to understand that she is fated | morals which their productions inculeated upon the world 
to suffer in her own person all the terrors, and all the penal-|, May their recollections and writings be cherished by the 
ties presented in their ideal shapes before her; and the | student, the man of taste, and the votary of science—they have 
gradual coldness, and icy, stony despair which scize upon erected for themselves monuments more lasting than bruss— 














her faculties, are emulated in horror by the emotions with || 
| which Bertram 1s possessed, when he locks himself in || 

with the corpse of Aldobrand, murdered by his dagger; and | 
| by the lost scene of Maturin’s terrific tragedy. These compo- | 
| sitions impress upon us feelings akin to those with which we 
| gaze upon ‘the Last judgement’ of Michel Angelo, or peruse 
| the terrors of Dante’s Inferno. The grotesque and spectral 

incidents of these tragedies are more tremendous than the 
| apparitions which present themselves to the vision of Rich- 
ard, or the shade of Darius rising from his tomb in the 
tragedy of Eschylus. | 

James Shirley was born in London about the year 1554, | 
He received his education at Oxford, and shortly after his re- | 
moval from that University, centered upon clerical orders, ta- |; 
king his degree at Cambridge. is religious creed not being I 
sufficiently settled, he went over to the Roman church, aban- || 


' 
St. Albans. !! 





doned his cure, and opened a grammar school at 
iZe soon, however, deserted this employment, and turned his 
attention towards the drama. [is productions were so suc- 
cessful, that he was taken into the service of the queen, Hen- 
rictta Maria, and when the civil wars broke out, he, in com- 
mon with others of his profession, embraced the cause of the | 
king, and accompanied the chivalrous earl of Newcastle | 
He also assisted this nobleman in the} 
Gn the ruin of the} 


| 


i 
| 


in his campaigns. 
composition of several of his plays. 
“king’s cause he returned to London, and resumed his occupa- 
tion there as a schoolmaster. 

The entertainments of the public during the protcetor- | 


} aia F a | 
ate, consisting merely of executions, scquestrations theolo- 


gical discussions, and the mad freaks of that crew of self-right- 
eous Pharisces, so admirably caricatured by Butler, Shirley 
had no great room for the display of lus dramatic talents; 
| but after the glorious Restoration, several of his pieces again 
‘appeared upon the stage. He was author of thirty scven 
plays, consisting of tragedies and comedies; and composed 
various works upon grammar, and a volume of poems, publish- 
led in 1646. He had the reputation of being first among the 
second rate pocts of his time, but his works have long since 


y of the contemporaneous dramatists | disappeared from the stage, and they are scarcely ever refer-|| 


red to by more modern authors, although there have been 
critics who have thought highly of ther. Dr. Farmer says 


| 


more enduring than the adamant. 

Worthy reader—I would apologise for the length of there 
extracts and remarks, into which my love and veneration for 
these hearty and cheerful old writers has led me, “but,” as 
‘saith merry old Burton, “that short excuse of Mercerus for his 
edition of Aristaenctus; shall be mine. If I have spent 
_my time ill to write, let hem not be so idle as to read.” 





* This was a most unfortunate connection for poor Shirley, and nearly 
proved fatal to his literary reputation. Ogilvie or Ogilby was a cashiered 
royalist ex-dancing master, whose knowledge of Greek could bardly be 
very extensive, inasinuch as he had qualified himself for the’ important 
task of transfating Homer, under the supervision of one of Shirley’s 
the year 1654. This ill-assorted co-partnership resulted in the 
eon of various ponderous tomes, Which decorate the most quiet 
shelves of seine public libraries, and drew down upon Shirley the ridicule 
of Dryden, a fellow laborer in the same vineyard. Thus the Mackfleck- 
uve sings the coronation of Shadwell— 





No Persian carpets spread th’ imperial way, 
Hut seattered limbs of inangled poets lay, 
From dusty shops neglected authors come, 
Muyo pie * * * * * * 
Much ileywood. Shirley, Ogilby there lay, 
ButJouds,of Shadwell almost choked the way. 
Quarterly Review, No. xvi. 


{ [tis not, we believe, generaily known in this country, that the beau- 
tiful dirge, suggested to Shirley, no deubt by the death of Charles the First, 
and whieh appeared in his Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, affected the 
lord protector, Cromwell, to such a degree on perusing it, that says the 
historian, “he was seized with great terror and agitation of mind.”?”) We 
must not omit the insertion of this noble composition, which is thought lo 
be one of Shirley’s best poetical endeavors. 
















The glories of onr mortal state, 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
Tiere is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown, 
Musi tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And piant fresh laurels where they kill: 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands: wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor-victim bleed 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb,— 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 












































TO Miss C, T. 


Original. 
To journey over life’s rongh sea, 
To toil upon the wave: 
*Reft of the light love sheds from thee 
The billows dark to brave! 
How drear, how desolate and cold, 
How sear as Autumn’s leaf? 
Are all the pleasures life hath told 
For me, alas! how brief! 


The thought of thee, how oft it flows, 
All richly round my way; 

Would that the glad’ning light it throwe, 
Might ever, ever stay 

To cheer me as [ journey on, 
Smitten and marked for doom; 

Amid the throngs and yet alone, 
Mid pleasures flll’d with gloom. 


Tby name, there’s gladness in the sound, 
When e’er it greets my ear; 
E’en if amid the sad’ning round 
The pleasant words [ hear. 
It changes then the wintry storm 
To summer’s brightest day 
In fancy, gazing on thy form 
December turns to May. 


Pastern Shore, Maryland. saPHo. 





OLD THOUGHTS ON THE NEW WORLD. 
No. IV. 
BY M. T. E. 


Original. 


On the Older Dramatic Writers. 

The dramatists, whose writings we are about to examine 
in the present paper, are not so extensively known in our day 
as those authors whom we have previously noticed; but they 
enjoyed an equal share of popularity at the time when they 
wrote for the stage. Of these authors, Marlowe, Dekker, 
and Rowley are best known to fame. Middleton, Shirley, 
Webster and Tourneur, with some two or three others, are 
held in less estimation, and but few of their works have es- 
caped the ravages of time. The preceding playwrights, or 
rather the authors of those mysteries, masqucs, and the ruder 
attempts at theatrical composition which formed the entcr- 
teinments of the former ages, such as Nash, Lodge, Peele, 
Green and their contemporaries, were consigned to oblivion 
by the great fire of London, which consumed old St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and in the general destruction, invelved those wri- 
tings which were contained in the vaults of tnat church. 

The great difficulty which exists unavoidably, in this 
country, of obtaining good copies of the older dramatic pro- 


ductions, necessarily restricts our acquaintance with their |, 


merits and our information concerning their writings. The 
proprietors of the “Family Library,” in New York, commen- 
eed the publication of a dramatic series, which is one of the 
poorest and most meagre editions it has ever been our ill fate 
to peruse. 


writings of those authors whose works have been thus barba- 
rously mutilated, to the condition of Sir John Cutler's worst- 
ed stockings, which by continual darnings with silk, finally 
appeared as though they were entirely composed of that ma- 
terial. It is difficult to say, whether the productions of the 


author or the critic predominate in these editions—we are | 


inclined to think that the latter enjoy a larger space. It is a 


very curious and laughable undertaking, to compare one of | 


Massinge:’s or Ford’s original plays, as copied into old edi- 
tions of their writing, with those versions which modern taste 
and talent have produced; and yet these miserable skeletons 
are sent into the world as genuine and unadulterated repre- 
sentatives of those authors whose names they unjustly usurp. 

Christopher, or as he is more commonly and familiarly 


denominated, Kit Marlowe, uses a style peculiarly his own. | 


His writings can only be compared, in point of bombastic 


expression and overstrained grandeur to the cffusions of poor | 


Nat Lee.* Shakspeare has imitated some of it’s fustian 


expressions in Pistol, into whose mouth he crams whole vol- | 


umes trom Marlowe’s ‘Tamburlaine.’ It would seem ‘ncredi- 


ble to modern taste, that these turgid and ranting speeches of | 


the Ta:tar prince could ever have been received with favor 
by an audience possessing the least common sense imaginable. 


But such was the case; and the roars of Bajazet and Tamerlane | 
drew forth from the enlightened auditories of those days, uni- 


versal and uproarious applause. 


In ‘Hamlet,’ Shakspeare 


* Some unfeeling aspirant to wit, seeing peor Lee in Bedlam, in which 
place he spent the latter portion of his life, asked him with a sneer, if it 
Was not very easy fo wrile dike a madman, 
of intense disgust. 
a fool.’ 


« Nat eyed him with an aspect 
“No, Sir,?? quoth he, “but itis very easy to write like | 





By dint of repeated emendations, alterations, and || 
the subtraction of entire acts, the editors have reduced the | 
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| 
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| humanity. 
| The principal productions of Marlowe are his “Tambu 


| laine’-—“The Jew of Malta”—“Edward the second,” and) no vulgar sorcerer. 
‘Faustus.” If the reader is anxious to peruse any extracts | the consciousness of the poverty and meanness o 
‘from the two first of these productions, we refer him to an- | pleasures that drive to seek communion with him lo 
| cient Pistol, whose jargon is made up of scraps from these Moreover, allowances should be made for the pecu 
} offspring of Marlowe. The fierce and truculent wrath of the sions as regarded sorcery and magic in Marlowe's 
Oriental Conqueror might excite a smile, were not the other attributed to adepts in the black art, very common 
| incidents of the piece of a tragical and highly affecting na- ers indecd. 


i 
| ture. 


} Barrabas, in the “Jew of Malta,” is, as Charles Lamb calls, hand of a superior artist. 


I him, “a monster with a painted nose, brought forth to pleas 


severely satirizes this lack of taste; the remarks of the prince I stigmatizes Faustus as a “vulgar sorcerer 

being equally applicable to actors and audience. Shakspeare || soul to the devil for the ordinary price pi 
certainly advanced the purity of the drama, by refining the) and earthly power and glory; and 

| rants of his predecessors into something savoring more of ders in agony when the forfeit comes 


tempted to sell his 


f sensual Pleasur 
Who shrinks and i 


i} to be exa ” — 
||due deference to so exalted an authority, we a a he ith 
eang 


r” | coincide in the opinion expressed by Mr. Jeffrev Faustys ; 
' y. u 
It is the very excess of his learning 
f mundang 
flier beings, 
liar impres, 
time which 
Place pow. 


|| The last scene of this celebrated tragedy is drawn with the 


| The agonp and despair exhibj 
e' by the deluded victim of the demon—the awful iiaiiess 


the rabble’? He murders, poisons, plots and executes with which Faustus is placed, whilst awaiting his doom are t 
00 


‘the ability and inclination of Lucifer himself. The lan-' terrible for stage representation. 


The mere situation—the 


|| guage of this piece is liable to the same objections as that of horrible expectations ef forth-coming ill—the solemn stroke 


‘the preceding. 


| of the clock as it slowly moves from hour to hour—the su 


| “Edward the second” is one of those historical plays in _pernatural warnings of doom heard by the wretched magician 
| which our aff@estors took so great delight. The character of —the pangs of his own conscience, and his gloomy anticips- 
|| Edward is conceived and wrought out with the utmost felici- tions, could only be devised by an imagination fertile in hor. 
| ty. The fine scene where he debates with himself the pro- ror. The concluding part of this tragedy is one of the most 
' priety of resigning his crown, is worked up with a master awe-inspiring productions of the art. 


hand. No lessso, the tragical conclusion of his life o  suf- 


| fering. In many passages this play bears a strong resem 


It may not be impertinent here to remark that Faustns is 
- no imaginary personage. Melancthon knew him personally 


blance to the “Richard the second” ot Shakspeare; although, and he is spoken of by other immediate contemporaries. Hg 
| in its incidents, character, and tone, the play of Marlowe is must not be confounded with Faust or Fust, the printer, who 


| to be preferred before that of Shakspeare. It is a more trag 
| ical and awe-inspiring history, containing an impressive mor 
al and an instructive lesson to monarchs. 


- lived more than half a century before, and died of the plague 
- in 1466.* Johann Faust or Faustus was born at Kundlin 
stock,” as Marlowe expresses it, somewhere about the end of 


The last named of these productions is founded upon the the fifteenth century, He was bred a physician, and gradus. 
' popular legend of “Faustus” which has employed so many ted in medicine, but soon betook himself to magic, as the 


pens, and been productive of the display of so much talent morc profitable art of the two. 


Many eminent authors have exercised their art upon this wil 


In this study he is said tp 
1 have spent arich inheritance, left him by an uncle. This 


and fanciful legend. It is sufficient toenumerate among these pursuit Ied him, as a matter of course to an acquaintance 


Marlowe, Goethe, Maler Muller, Hofmann, &c. &c. 
story of Faustus or Faust has spread widely over Europe 
in almost every other European country. 


The, with the devil, with whom he entered into a solemn compact 


, and ranged the world in company with a spirit, (given him 
| by Satan) performing many singular pranks by the way. He 


Calderon introduced it into Spain, and it has been dramatiz- | appears to have travelled in a magic mantle, presenting him. 


| ed Marlowe’s play is the earliest regular drama founded upon self at the cities where he alighted as a travelling scholar, 


| the fable: one, by Mountfort, also an Englishman, the next. 
Since Marlowe, some forty or fifty dramatic fictions have studied) Prague, Leipsic, Erfut, Wittenberg &c. 


IIe is traced through Ingoldstadt (where he is said to have 
* About 


| been founded upon the legend. In Mr. Collier’s Annals of the 1569” (says Mr. Carlyle, in a note about him in the Foreign 

stage, it is stated that a great part of Marlowe’s play, as (Quarterly Review) his term of thaumaturgy being over, he 
| transwnitted to us, 1s the work of other writers. The earliest disappeared; whether undera feigned name by the rope of 
known edition is that of 1604; but it was probably written some | some hangman, or frightfully torn in pieces by the devil near 


l'ime before, as it is supposed that it suggested a work, by 
Greene, which was published in 1594. 
been translated into German by W. Muller. 

The piece of Calderon, above mentioned as being founded 
upon the legend of Faustus, is the celebrated ‘Magico Prodi. 
gioso,’ partly translated by Shelley. ‘The scene is laid in 
' Antioch, during the persecution of the Christians, and the aim 
of the piece is to exalt Christianity. 


| semblance to each other in their respective openings. Indeed 


| in all the dramas, which have been founded upon this cele. }) 


brated tradition, Faustus is introduced as meditating in his 


study. Marlowe is supposed to have been imbued with athci- | 


stical opinions, which supposition is partally corroborated in 


jecting medicine, logic, and law—Faustus turns to divinity— 
| Jerome’s Bible, Faustus: view it well. 
Stipendium peceati mor- est: ha! stipendium, &e. 
The reward of sin is death: that’s hard. 
Si peccasse negamus, follimur, et nulla est in nobis veritas: 
If we say we have no sin, We deceive ourscives and there is no 
truth in us. 
Why ten belike we must sin, 
And so consequently die. 
Aye, we must die an everlasting death. 
What doctrine cali you iis? che, sera, sera: 
What will be, shall be; divinity, adieu. 
He then continues: 
j These metaphysics of magicians, 
} And necromantic books are heavenly! 
Lines, circles, letters, characters. 
Aye, these are those that Fanstus most desires, 
j Ob! whata world of prosit aud delight, 
| Of power, of bouor, and O:mnipotence, 
| Is promised to the studious artisan! 
| All things that move between the quiet pole, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Shailbe at my command. Emperors and kings 
Are but obey’d in their several provinces; 
But his dominion that exeveds in this, 
Stretches as far as doth the mind of man: 
A sound magician is a demi god, 

Here tire my brains to get a deuty. (Enter Wagner.) 
“The style of Marlowe,” says Jeffrey, “though elegant and 


'scholar-like, is weak and childish compared with the depth 


‘and force of much of a celebrated modern author, an the buf- 


'foonery of low farce, of which the piece is principally made 


up, places it more in contrast, than in any termsof compari | 


son with his noble successor.” The same eminent critic 





The picces, of Marlowe and Goethe bear considerable re- | 


‘many parts of his play. ‘Thus, in the study scene, after re- | 


the village of Rimlich, between twelve and one in the morn. 


Marlowe’s play has_ ing, Ict the reader judge for himself.” Wagner, the compan- 


| ion and disciple of Faust was the son of a clergyman at Was. 
_serburg. In a cellar at Leipsic there are two paintings, com- 
| memorative of Fanst’s presence and atchievements there. One 
represents him at a table, drinking to the sound of music 
_with a party of students, and bears a Latin inscription, 
| “which,” says our informant, “has proved a puzzle to the phil. 
ologists.” We give it as a curiosity. ; 
I] Vive, Bibe, Obgregare, Memor 
i Fauste hujus et hujus 
} Penue. Aderat claudo hee 
i! Asterat amplo Gradu.—1525. 


| If the reader feels anxious to prosecute his inquirics com 
cerning Faustus, he will be gratified by the perusal of Wid- 
| man’s “Docteur Fauste,” and “Roscoe’s “German Novelists.” 
| This is, however, a digression. 
|| William Rowley, who is ranked in the third class of dra- 
| matic writers, by Mr. Gifford, and the editors of the Biogra- 
| phia Dram, lived during the reigns of James Ist. and Char- 
| les 1st. and reecived his education at the University of Can 
| bridge. Little is known of him, however, than that he was 
| closely connected with the principal wits and poetical genius 
es during the reigns of those monarchs, by whom he was well 
beloved. Tony Wood stiles him, “the ornament for wit and 
| ingenuity of Pembroxe hall, in Cambridge.” He was a great 
benefactor to the English stage, having, exclusive of his aid, 
| lent to Middleton, Day, Heywood, Webster, Mas-inger, &¢. 
left five plays of his own composing, and one in which Shaks- 
' peare himself afforded him some assistance. He was a com- 
| edian, and one of the company of the Prince of Wales. On 
| Lord Harrington’s books, treasurer of the chambers in _ 
| years, it is mentioned that “William Rowley was head of the 
| Prince’s company of comedians from 1613 to 1616.” Of the 
| five plays mentioned as the compositions of Rowley, two only 
| «4 Woman never Vext,” and “the merchant’s Wedding,” both 
| gen, within the territory of Wurtemberg, of “parents low © 
altered and adapted to the modern stage by an excellent, J& 





! * An Historical notice of the Story of Faust by A. Hayward, 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 











ntelligent dramatist of the present day, Mr. 1.R. 








rious and i 
se retain posession of the stage. 


he of these plays, “A Woman never Vext,” was pub-| escaped the wreck of time, the best of which bears a title 
rahed in 1632, and printed nearly throughout as blank verse. | unmentionable to ears polite. 
re editor of the “Ancient Drama” republished it in 1815, | considerable pathos, and great beauty of language. Dekker 


eggeing the most irregular speeches to prose. The date of} is lively, quairt, and pleasing. 
re “"e 


ction is settle 
being actuall 
wi vn of that unfortunate monarch, Henry the sixth. 
“Tie language of this comedy is easy, fluent, and natural, &e. the usual compliments of the age among men of wit and 
hing in some places to the style of Fletcher very near- | genius. The masque called “the Sun’s Darling,” mentioned 
- {he principal incident is founded upon a tradition to be || among the works of Ford, was mostly the production of Dek- 
yad in Stowe. The characters of Foster, Stephen, and ker. 

pobert are finely imagined, especially the latter, whose filial; Thomas Middleton was the contemporary and intimate 
fection and duty rival the attributes of Cleanthes. The | friend of Rowley, and if we mistake not, we have secn his 
sene where Foster encounters Stephen, after his deliverance | name enrolled in a troop of comedians, of which Heminge 
éom imprisonment; the dialogue between Foster and his ‘and Condcll, the original editors of Shakspeare, were the 
«ie afterthe loss of his ships, and the scenes in Ludgate,! leaders. He wasa joint composcr with Massinger of the 
shether the broken merchant repairs in order to escape from | “Old Law,” and appears to have been a man of considcrable 
»e eve of the world, are written very beautifully. The only | talent and information. His style is not dissimilar to that of 
«tract which we can allow ourselves from this play, istaken Ford. He is spoken of highly by most persons, who are ac- 
“a9 the scene before the prison where Foster applies for | quainted with his works and who profess to take¥a pleasure 
anciuary. | in the perusal of our old dramatists. 

Foster. sities) Come, sir, I yield myself your prisoner— | Between the styles of Webster and Maturin, a highly ac- 


datas = = the keeper of this Ludgate: |, complished dramatist, whose writings have been justly admir- 
Keeper. Les, sil, . 
Foder. I pray thee, bar me of no privilege * Hled by the lovers of good poetry, and who enjoyed the friend- 
a citizen— < ste w : ‘ 
Keeper. a cans Sees at aaae oie ee ship and esteem of Lord Byron, Mr. Moore and many of our 
“Yet doubt not but your son and brother— 
Foster. Ha! 
Speak not of them, man!—Do not kiss and kill me!— 
J fave no son nor brother who esteems me, 
And { forever hate their memory! 
Prithee, no more, good friend; I am come sick 
Toa bad inn, and Jook for poor attendance. 
I've ta’en a surfeit of misfortunes, and 
Must swallow pills and poison to recure me. 
i'm sea sick, sir; and heave my hands to heaven!— 
Ne‘er to so Jow an ebb was Foster driven! 
Keeper. Thicre be some fees to pay, sir. 
Foster. So, 80, 20.— 
If this old walnut tree, after such cudgelling, 
Have but one cluster left, thou sbalt have that too. 
If not, take off these leaves tuat cover me, 
Pull off these white locks—rend them from my head, 
And in my Woes let me be buried. 





approac 


| Maturin have exercised their talents in depicting the gloomy 
‘and solemn scenes of tragedy. Both have given birth to 
most extraordinary efforts of tragic power. ‘The ‘Duchess 
of Malfy’ of Webster, and the ‘Bertram’ and ‘Manuel’ of Ma- 
| turin are compositions of the most gloomy, grand, and im- 
|/posing nature. ‘The language of these tragedies bears a 
strong affinity each to the other. The wild and fierce bursts 
| of passion—the strange and mysterious incidents—-the dark 
| impulses of overwhelming fecling, with which each of these 
| pieces abounds, spring from similar sources and like imagin- 
Thus the terrors with which the Duchess of Maify 





a ; : ; | ations. 
fie is admitted into the prison, and the gate 1s about to be | 


dosed, when Robert, his son, enters, and the ensuing dialogue, 
wuich is a fine specimen of writing, takes place. It should 
% remembered that Rohert has been discarded by his father 
ordelivering Lis uncle Stephen, from prison, and a feud ex. | 
ts between the brothers. 


Robert. Alas, | come 

Ju natural duty, sir, to beg your blessing; | 

And for mine uacle— | 
' 
| 
' 


she is doomed to experience: the horrors of dissolution | 
and the grave which are presented to her eyes, whilst at| 
the same time, she is given to understand that she is fated | 
to suffer in her own person all the terrors, and all the penal. | 
ties presented in their ideal shapes before her; and the | 
| gradual coldness, and icy, stony despair which scize upon | 
her faculties, are emulated in horror by the emotions with | 
which Bertram 1s possessed, when he locks himself in|! 
with the corpse of Aldobrand, murdered by his dagger; and | 
| by the lost scene of Maturin’s terrific tragedy. These compo- |, 
| sitions impress upon us feelings akin to those with which we 
| gaze upon ‘the Last judgement’ of Michel Angelo, or peruse 
| the terrors of Dante’s Inferno. ‘The grotesque and spectral 
| incidents of these tragedies are more tremendous than the 
| apparitions which present themsclves to the vision of Rich- 


Foster. Him and thee T curse!— 
Md die ere 1 eat bread from out the hand 

Of either—hence, I say!—and tell that cur, 
Thy barking uncle, that Tlie not here 

Upon my bed of riot, as he did, 

Cover’d with all the villainies that man 

Had ever woven:—tell him I lie not so. 

It was the hand of heav'n that struck me down, 
Aud ! do bless it! Get thee gone, I say. 

Grif thou laugh thy fill at my poor state, 
lien stay and hear thy father—an old mon, 
Who yesterday had thousands, beg, and ery 
To geta penny! 


The extreme quickness of action throughout this play, may ard, or the shade of Darius rising from his tomb in the 


| those of Ford, Massinger and Shirley, as an assistant in some |that the imagination of Shirley is fine to an extraordinary de- 
|of their plays. Some two or three productions of his have||gree. Shirley also assisted Mr. Ogilvie in his translation of 


His style is rarely sublime; || 
dby the circumstance of Stephen Foster’s | but he possesses an airiness and volatility of manner, which 
y Sheriff of London, A. D. 1444—5, during the | is extremely agreeable. He was a favorite among the wits of 
his day, as appears from many laudatory poems, addregses 


\living authors, a great similarity exists. Both Webster and || 


is surrounded: the ‘life-in-death’ as Coleridge terms it, which |, 


| Very extenusiv 





| Homer and Virgil.* He died in the year 1666—shortly af- 


It is nevertheless a drama of| ter the great fire of London, his death being accelerated 


by the grief and alarm he experienced on that occasion. 
To extract from Shirley’s plays even a moderate portion of 
,the beauties they contain, would be a laborious occupation; 
and the mutilation which it would be necessary to make, in 
| order to bring those extracts into a small compass, would be 
to the writer, an irksome, and an almost painful task. We 
refer the curious reader to the Ancient Drama, and to Dods- 
ley’s fine collection of old plays.t 
| ‘Tourneur is very little known indeed. We have seen a 
‘mutilated and defective copy of one of his plays, which did 
‘not strike us as being very remarkable either for dialogue or 
plot. His works are extremely rare, and hardly to be met 
| with. 
| The writings of these aathors comprehend very nearly all 
the great productions of that famous age. We have design- 
| edly omitted the mention of Heywood, Day, and some others, 
whose productions are equally obscured with those of Tour- 
neur and Middleton. It is true, as Reynolds very justly ob- 
/serves, that poetry being then in its youth, the dramati8ts of 
that Arcadian age had a much more extensive field, and afar 
grezter variety of subjects upon which to exercise their pens 
‘and their imaginations than the poets and dramatists of later 
| times. 

Theirs was the true spring of poetry. It was their privi- 
lege to cull the fairest fruit and the choicest flowers of that 
enchanted garden, and happily the age produced the talent, 
the genius, and the abilities requsite for the prosecution of 
the beauteous work. They have directed all future poets to 
the+true IZcliccn—they are models of sound compvsition, per- 
fect versification, and genuine talent. To their endeavors, 
we ere indebted for our great perfection in the art of poetry 

in which it must be acknowledged that the English surpass 
They are the national bulwarks of our taste 





;most nations. 


| —to be imitated and admired by all present and future gene- 


,rations, If the depraved taste of that day required of these 
authors a certain concession of vulgarity in order that their 
plays might obtain a patient hearing, this fault is readily ex- 
cused when we consider the noble sentiments and the exalted 
morals which their productions inculeated upon the world 
May their recollections and writings be cherished by the 
student, the man of taste, and the votary of science—they have 
erected for themselves monuments more lasting than brass— 
more enduring than the adamant. 

Worthy reader—I would apologise for the length of there 
extracts and remarks, into which my love and veneration for 
these hearty and cheerful old writers has led me, “but,” as 
saith merry old Burton, “that short excuse of Mercerus for his 
edition of Aristaenctus; shall be mine. If I have spent 


| ny time ili to write, let hem not be so idle as to read.” 





* This was a most unfortunate connection for poor Shirley, and nearly 
proved fatal to his literary reputation. Ogilvie or Ogilby was a cazhiered 
royalist ex-dancing niaster, Whose knowledge of Greek could bardly be 
inasinuch as he had qualified himself for the’ inrportant 








% censured as contrary to the established laws of the drama, | tragedy of Eschylus. 
i the changes are made with such distinctness, yet such | James Shirley was born in London about the year 1554. 
cerity, that they do not impose any task upon the comprehen- He received his education at Oxford, and shortly after his re- | 
von of the reader. The widow Welsted is a charming char-| moval from that University, entered upon clerical orders, ta- | 
ter. Rowley excels many of his contemporaries in the de- king his degree at Cambridge. His religious creed not being || 
aeation of the feinale character, and the Widow is one of sufficiently settled, he went over to the Roman church, aban-/) 
“se exquisite conecptions. ‘The gambling scenc in this | doned his cure, and opened a grammar school at St. Albans. | 
ay is an admirable representation of the swash bucklers and ‘Ue soon, however, deserted this employment, and turned his | 
‘aring boys of theage. Mine host is a draught from Shaks- | attention towards the drama. is productions were so suc- 
reate’s swaggering publican, the Knight of the Gartrr at | cessful, that he was taken into the service of the qucen, Hen- 
‘indsor. Mrs, Foster is a mere termagant, whose final re- , rictta Maria, and when the civil wars broke out, he, in com- 
pentance and reform are doubtful, to say the least. King | mon with others of his profession, embraced the cause of the | 
— sixth is an excecdingly well written part; and the | king, and accompanied the chivalrous earl of Newcastle 
rape Rowley approaches Shakspeare very nearly. Ile is; in his campaigns. He also assisted this nobleman in the | 
“y inferior to Touchstone, | composition of several of his plays. On the ruin of the 
; mis no diseredit to bz second to the great bard, and in this king’s cause he returned to London, and resumed his occupa- 
stance, we 


i 
! 
{ 
| 
| 


thinl: . : 
think Rowley has approached the might dram- || tion there as a schoolmaster. 


task of translating Honier, under the supervision of one of Shirley’s 
users, in the year 1654. This ill-assorted co-partnership resulted in the 
pe chon of various ponderous tomes, whieh decorate the most quiet 
shelves of seme public hbraries, and drew down upon Shirley the ridicule 









; of Dryden, a fellow laborer in the same vineyard. Thus the Mackfleck- 


uve sings the coronation of Shadwell— 


No Persian carpets spread th’ imperial way, 

Hut seattered tiunbs of mangled poets lay, 

From dusty shops neglected authors come, 

Manywofpies * * * * = * 

Much tleywood. Shirley, Ogilby there lay, 

ButJoads,of Shadwell alinost choked the way. 
Quarterly Review, No. xvi. 


{ [tis not, we believe, generally known in this country, that the beau- 
tiful dirge, suggested to Shirley, no deubt by the death of Charles the First, 


‘and whieh appeared in his Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, affected the 
| lord protector, Cromwell, to such a degree on perusing it, that says the 
historian, “he was seized with great terror and agitation of mind.’’ 


We 
must not omit the insertion of this noble composition, which is thought to 
be one of Shirley’s best poetical endeavors. 


The glories of our mortal state, 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
Tiere is no armor against fates 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown, 





The « 
ane oP ie , ° ° —_" - . 
see ae Wedding” is also founded upon the cus-|ate, consisting merely of executions, scquestrations theolo- 
ms of the City: z ie Hs é é : 
the City; but there is no great merit in the plot or} gical discussions, and the mad freaks of that crew of sclf-right- 


Ne language, 
a * 
ae | 


' 


Frank Plotwe'l is a gallant youth well worthy | eous Pharisces, so admirably caricatured by Butler, Shirley 
 100€ of his senrn’, . i are aol i * 
_ his scornful mistress. The comical incidents in} had no great room for the display of lus dramatic talents; 


o 


Ne piece of 


| 
| 
) | 
Qlst Closely . ° “ ° 
ae } The entertainments of the public during the tl 
i 
plain | 


the sea monster, the bluff swaggering of the H but after the glorious Restoration, scveral of his picces again 
my i rr laughable dialogues with Salewit, the needy | appeared upon the stage. He was author of thirty scven 
-medy at colored without being meretric cus. This | plays, consisting of tragedies and comcdies; and composed 
Tih great a wi — adapted to the stage and is represented || Various works upon grammar, and a volume of poems, publish- 
Of Deck PProbation. ied in 1646. He had the reputation of being first among the 
fee ¢ker, (or Dekker) but little is certainly known. He ' second rate pocts of his time, but his works have long since 
“ associated with many of the contemporaneous dramatists disappeared from the stage, and they are scarcely ever refer-/|| 





f the ; 
ig, and is the author of several meritorious com- |j red to by more modern authors, although there have been 
- His name has been preserved in conjunction wit | critics who have thought highly of ther. Dr. Farmer says 


Musi tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Sonie men with swords may reap the field, 
And piant fresh laurels where they kill: 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands: wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds 
Upon death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor-victim bleeds 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb,— 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 











































































THE MONUMENT: 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thankfully acknowledge tne receipt of “Little Lily Hands,” a tale, 
from our interesting correspondent, Mrs. L. J. Pemson. Alsv, from 
the same, “* The Emigrant’s Soliloquy” and “To Ada.” 

‘Lines in memory of Miss Ann E. Childs,” will be published. 
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Sprinc.—A few days of delightful weather, have given us 
notice that the “spring time of the year is coming,” and ma- 
ny of the pleasant associations, generally, awakened in the 
mind, by the approach of that interresting season, have been 
realized, indulged and enjoyed. ‘The winter, which has, just 
passed from us, though not unusually severe, and when com- 
pared with those of previous years, may be said to have been 


moderate,—yct it was winter, and bore the accustomed char- | 
acteristics of that dreariest portion of the year; its effect upon | 

= : ‘ é aa 
the heart and feelings was chilling, and the desolation of its | 


reign was ina degree experienced by every one. Winter 


has withdrawn,—the season of sturm and snow has departed | 


and the “young, the light and laughing spring” is temper- 
ing the winds, and tinging the skies with crimson and gold. 
The hour of song and cheerfulness is advancing; birds are 
flocking from their temporary home, in southern climes, and 
already the forest and the field are vocal with their sweet 
melody. ‘The frost-king is fleeing before the warm sunshine; 
his retreating footsteps leave the soil moist and warm the roots 
are swelling, and sending forth their strength through the 
stem and branches, buds and blossoms will follow, and verdure 
and beauty be upon the hill and vale. 

There’s music in the coming of the spring. Nature tingles, 
as it were, with very joy, when the life blood begins to cir- 
culate through her expanding veins, and one can almost fancy, 
as he walks amid her groves, that he hears the “audible hum 
from every growing thing,” which upsprings from the bosom 
of nature like the soft and subduing offering of her praise and 
decp thanksgiving to Him who governs all things according 
to his will. And readily may intelligent man find lessons of 
humility and gratitude in her sincere and unsophisticated ope- 
rations. 

The young and old rejoice in the coming of spring. Hope, 
that for a time, seemed inanimate and inactive, receives new 
life and energy, and assumes possession of the human breast. 
The youth rejoices in the pride of his strength, and age, as if'| 
forgetting its decripitude wanders forth for enjoyment. 
the heart gladdens at the sight of that true representative of | 
nature—the school boy as he throws his satchel upon the | 
ground and himself upon the grassy eminence, to gaze | 
upon the waters of some shining rivulet, that meanders at | 
his feet; how he watches the sparkling eddies, as they undu- | 
And how silently does 


late over their uneven bed of pebbles! 
he gaze, while the gurgling music, enchains him te the spot? | 
And there is new rejoicing in the city full. The village | 
merchant has left his little mart, and journeyed to the large | 
city for the purpose of replenishing his cxausted stock, that | 


as the spring puts on her bright robes, the maidens of his | 


Vicinity may be supplicd with theirs, and spring forth too, |! 


all beautiful and bright. ‘The merchant with whom he deals, | 
experiences a glow jo pleasuse at his approach, and if he | 
thought of it, how would he exclaim as he exhibits his selec- 
tions “fiom England and from France ete”—Would that | 
spring might come oftener than it does? 
In the spring the city merchant has a harvest, smiles are then 

upon his countenance; he forgets how near he was to break- | 
ing in the winter and how the cold-hearted bank directors re- 


. . . . . . i 
fused him help and with all imaginable politeness, he waits |) 
upon his customer, takes his note or his cash, and thinks as || 





he prepares them for deposite, that bunks are accomodating 
things after all. 

Truce it is, that spring renews the face of nature and the | 
hopes of man. We begin existance afresh, and seemingly 
start for a new journey. Hope and life are new, and we go 
forth rejoicing in our strength. Many bright returns of 
spring to thee reader; many buds and blossoms of peace and 
pure happiness to thy sunny home; and in the fulness of thy 
heart mayest thou remember Him from whom “cometh every 
good and perfect gilt.” 


BuckinGHAM’s ORIENTAL LECTURES.—This celebrated travel- 
er, commenced his first course of Lectures in the Assembly 
Rooms, on last Tuesday evening, on the Scripture and Clas- 
sical Countries of the East. As the object of these Lectures 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


How || 


|| heavens, and the reflection of the morning sunlight upon the 














is a benevolent one, in addition their otherwise interesting ' tunity, is wanting in faithfulness, - who 
character, we hope Mr. Buckingham will receive from the || up to public reprobation. 
citizens of Baltimore, that encouragement which he so richly | While upon the subject, we will take the liberty of 
deserves. The following notice from the New York Gazette, || other remark. The friends of Mr. Cilley are, we ndectaad 
will convey to the mind of the reader, some idea of manner || about to remove his remains to his native state, and erect » 
of Mr. Buckingham asa public Lecturer: \| Monument over them. We sincerely hope, that upon : 
“Mr. Buckingham is the most delightful public speaker || Monument, may be inscribed the history of his fall, With the 
that we have ever heard. There is an appropriateness || names of all the parties in effecting it; and we would that 


neglects to hold hin 


-|| about him, such as we have never seen before—an adaptation || another similarly inscribed, might be placed in the congreas 


| of language, manner and emphasis, that carry home his des. || burial place in the district, as way-marks for the deluded dis. 
| criptions with an effectiveness that we have never seen before | ciples of the “monster” we have referred too. 

in any public speaker. His language is the language of a| The following extract from Mr. Reese address will be read 
book, and we did not hear a word or an expression that could | with much intercst. 
| have been improved by the proof reader; and still—for we, 
| watched him—some portion of his lecture must have been|| What means this assembled multitude? Whence this 
‘extemporancous altogether. Mr. Buckingham has personal | solemn silence which now pervades the Hall? Wherefore js 
as well asclocutional advantages, for he is a fine looking man, i it that every eye is serious and every countenance betokens 


|and that is no despicable concomitant to the higher at the feelings of sorrow which oppress every bosom? Why js 


| 
|| tributes of oratory. 





He has a noble head—externally, | it that our Nation’s Legislature has suspended her usual func. 
| and hecertainly must be acknowledged to have internally || tions, and Senators and Members of the House of Rrepresen 
| —and he has the faculty of bringing out of it, whatever there , tatives, and other high officers of this government are here 
is within with wonderful facility. Passing over all he said of | 488embled, wearing on their persons the badges of mourning’ 
the grandeur, magnificencg and taste displayed in Alexandria, | Death isin your midst! Death is in your midst! Thy 
|a word or two of his own visit to the principal one, is all we | “mighty Hunter who ere ong will eatrh us all” has. struck 
‘| can say at present. Mr. Buckingham, it must be acknowledge || down—in the noon-day of life—in the vigor of health—in 3 
|| is rather diffuse. The multiplicity of his matter seems con- i sudden and most heart-rending manner one of the members 
|| stantly pressing on him, and he appears to feel the difficulty | of this house!’ The Hon. Jonathan Cilley lies there before 
|| of condensing his descriptions. This we can sce at every || YOUa shrouded —.. A few days ago and he was here in 
\ of his progress, but, after all, he manages to make his || ase midst, mingling in — social circles; sharing with you 
| hearers exceedingly well pleased with his glances—and they || the resposibilities of his high station as a Member of Con. 
are necessarily glances—which he takes of his subject. His | 8™S* with many & bright prospect in the perspective of life 
mode of describing magnitudes by comparison, is most admi- | before him—but now, his eyes are closed; his limbs are cold 
His ‘organ’ of comparison is fuller than we have | and inactive; his earthly prospects are cut off; the shadows of 





| rable. 
| naticed in any other man. We verily believe that any other || death are upon him, and his soul has suddenly gone to share 


| might talk a fortnight of the Cheops pyramid without con- } in the realities of an eternal world. It is indeed a most affec- 
| veying half as good an idea of its immense size, or of the per- |, ting and soul stirring event. 

| be : 4 : me ij . * * * * * * * * 8 
|ils of descending from its suinmit after the visitor has been 


| bold enough to ascend to it, as Mr. B. conveys in a few short | The practical results of these distressing collisions ar 
| oftentimes of the most distressing and heart-appalling char- 


jacter. Take the case before us—no—let us imagine ono 


. ‘ ee) 
|, and then we shall awaken no improper associations. Look 


DeparTURE OF THE ISRAELITES.—We are at a loss for terms || 
|| at that young man, the very soul of a fund mother, the pride 


| t Ss dmiration of this truly magnificient specimen |; 
Ageing Mem bt J || and boast of a father’s heart—the husband of a tender and 


|| of Art. We have scen paintings from the hands of the great- ‘ : : 
|| : mei || confiding wife who Jeaned upon his manly form for protec- 
|| est masters of modern times, but we unhesitatingly assert that | 


|to our notions, the “departure” is by far the most splended | tion—the father of children who look to him for support, for 
i Pega ' education, for example and for character. Educatzd, accom. 


i meridia magton. | aie | plished, beloved by the friends of his youth, and honorned by the 


the excellence of the perspective, that the beholder, is not) ’ sis Ae ' 
! associates of his riper years, he enters on the arena of public 


‘onl los nceive how it can be possible that he is}, F : ; ; : 
een ee ve | life with the promise of being creditable to his family and use. 


cl yass; but it requires the greatest mental ex-: 
tty ee anions redee = le. od || fulto his country. Unfortunately in the progress of events 


rti i f that he is not contemplating real || : : 
rein etgnestrenieesensty ete _ offences come, and impelled by the influence of that strange 


life— is i f inthe land of Egypt, a witness to the || : : : a : : 
fom ten Sb Siok SEU ante Hatee OF EI, and wicked infatuation which is too much cherished in socit- 


; : : : : i 
“continuous mass of Israelites who are marching cut in or- |; : 7 
. ty. and which too often prooves the ruin of men, he challes- 


der with their banners, ensigns, Camels, focks and elephant.’ | me : 
ame tS oie : P ’'| ges, or being challenged, he signifies his acceptance. Th 
The palaces, Cbelisks, towers, and temples are of most | : : : ved 
. . . ., . ' parties resort to the field—they fight—the ball is received anu 
magnificent conception, and exqusitely drawn. ‘The picture | . : : he That 
¢ . 1 the unhappy man falls a lifeless corpse on the earth. That 
represents the dawn of morning. ‘The appearance of the | rs é capensis ities Nis 
a moment his parents are childless, his wife is a widow, us 
! . . 
| : , . .. | children are orphans, the country loses his services, and the 
tops of the pinnacles and on the pillars of the palaces is inim- || ‘ : sais tae 
soul of the unfortunate man is hurricd uncalled, into the pre 


litable. If we have any fault at all to find with the picture | dips 4 he é 
ae 2 Ue y E P i! sence of his God; and the survivor’s conditions is rencerec 


| it is that s : imself are not sutliciently || ; 
| it is that the features of Pharoah himself are no ently ‘Tittle lees to be lamented, for he has done a deed whic 


| —. rch ig ee eee a ee of will cling to his memory and disturb his conscience throug!» 
| tig sy 8 . . | out the whole period of his life. But, who can imagine the 
To those who have not scen this wonderful production, | (le heheheh ate wat aule 

| we would say—go. Let your expectations be what they | soul-rending grief of that fond and confiding greg ers 
may, our word for it you will not be disappointed. \ a eh pS wud eS h ae 
ee "ancy of hope and happiness, and how changed? That wee 
| is now overshadowed with gloom, and has become a scene * 
ADDRESS OF REV. LEVI R. REESE.—We have received a copy H unmingled wretchedness. The intelligence of her husbands 
| of the address pronounced before the houses of Congress by || death falls upon her ears as unexpectedly as a thunderbes 
the Rev. Mr. Reese, chaplain to the House of Representatives, | from a clear sky. Her heart is wrung with the bitterest a0- 
over the body of the honorable Jonathan Cilley; published by , guish, and she feels as though the blow is foo heavy to be 
the Maine Delegation in their history of the late ducl. } borne, To have lust her earthly all under ordinary mons 
We have read the address with: emotions of pride, pleasure, ‘stances, would have been an unspeakable trial, but “ " 
|indignation. Indignation at the progress of the apparently | should die—in such a manner—so unexpectedly —s0 -_ in 
| insignificant circumstances, magnified by false notions ofhon- | all its cirenmstances—without even being secant nig 
g eyes—is 0s 

Siac her childrea— 
God only can assuag 
nsols- 





hee 
|| minutes.” 





| 





| or, to importance, which resulted in the death of a youthful and | with a wifc’s fond attentions his dyin 
promising Statesman, and the branding of everlasting shame | Sorrow, too bitter fur her to drink—and 
upon every one concerned in his fall. Pride, that a fearless | orphans!—orphans!—but I forbear, 
minister of Christ, in the faithful discharge of the functions | such grief, and adminster the necessary support and co 
of his office, should pronounce the sentence of condemnation || tion. f the de 
upon wickedness, even in high places. Pleasure, in the hope | This is but a bricf and imperfect sketch of some 0 aie 
we entertain, that, the efforts of the pulpit and the press will be |! plorable effects of this mode of settling personal enone 
successful in hunting the monster—false honor, to his ine Effects which have heretofore been produceed in yer 
hiding place in hell, and staying the tide of blood, that stains || instances, in the history of duelling. I have -_ + ale 
his altar of abomination. We consider the duellist as unfit|| true cause of this woful prectice lies deep in pectirees, © aa 
for society, morally disqualified for any office of trust in honor; | of public opinion. The despotism of public opinion 

and the minister, or Editor, or any one else having the oppor: | its chains upon the bodies and souls of men, and 
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most talented and promising of the nation, to offer 
themselves willing victims on the altar of sacrifice. It 
ads them to the observance of a custom, which in all its 
noe finds a parallel only in the barbarous customs of 
wooo “Why does the Hindoo woman mount the fu- 
| pile? To vindicate and maintain her honor. Why does 
eg gentleman go tothe field with weapons of 
en To maintain and vindicate his honor. What is the 
nature and character of the Hindoo’s honor? Qulte factitious. 
Of the duellist’s? Quite factitious. How is the motive ad- 
dressed to the Hindoo? To her fears of reproach. How to 
the duellist’s? To his fears of reproach. What then is the 
difference between these two customs? This—that one is 
actised in the midst of Pagan darkness, and the other in 
the midst of Christian light and civilization.” How appar- 
refore is it that the state of public feeling is at this) 
moment to a great extent among us, as corrupt on this particu- 
lar subject as itis amid the degradation of the Hindoo. And 
is it not the anxious inquiry of every Christian, of every pat- 
riot, and of every philanthopist, to know how this current 
of corrupt waters, which has borne upon its deceitful bosom | 
so many of our countrymen to their graves, may be stayed? | 
Hlow is public feeling and opinion to be regenerated? All or-| 
dinary means have it seemes entirely failed. Change then 
the taste and feclings of thenation. Reverse the position of| 
the public mind. Make it dishonorable to give a challenge— | 
make it dishonosable to accent one, and the work is done, It. 
will be done, at least so far as the arbitrary demands of the | 
present horrid system are made to extend to gentlemen whose | 
honor is dearer to them than life and all the blessings of life. 
Senators—Legislators—Statesmen—the virtuous of all class- 
es of society must elevate the standard of example and _per- 
sonal influence against it; for so long as duelling finds an 
advocate or an example among these, so long will it continue | 
to shed its withering curses upon our world. Permit me to| 
say with due respect, and with feelings of high consideration | 
for every Senator, Legislator, or Statesmen, now before me, | 
that a tremendous responsibility rests upon you. To you, I 
firmly believe, is given the power to accomplish this work; | 
and, therefore, I do this day, in the presence of Almighity | 
God, implore you in the name of our country; in the name | 
of religion; of outraged and suffering humanity; for the sake 
of our talented and chivalrous youth on whom the country is | 
to depend in peace and in war; by the silence of the dead; by | 
the agony of surviving friends; by the anguish of the widow || 
and the loneliness of the orphan, and by all that is tender and | 
solemn and awful in the case before us, to unite your every i 
effort, in every laudable way, to change this and ruinous state | 
of public opinion, and thus put an end for the future, if pos-| 


sible, this awful relic of barbarisim which still lingers in the || 


ent the 
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walks of civilization and religion. And, I most ardently || 
pray the God of our fathers so to incline your minds, and | 
sustain and direct your course, as that you may be abundantly | 
successiul iu your efforts of benevolence and patriotism. I 
have done. I 


In speaking of Prescott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella,” the 
London Spectator alludes to the author, who is an American, || 
in terms of high praise, placing him on a footing among his- 
torians with Robertson and Hallam. 
source whence it springs is of the greater value, inasmuch as || 
the work in question belongs to a department of literature, | 
oo which the English pride themselves particularly. The | 
Spectator thinks that Mr. Prescott’s book is not the result of | 
hasty note-taking, bat the production of learning and re- 
search combined with matured reflection and systematic ar- 
rangement. ‘Thus we find American talent placing itself in || 
advantageous comparison with the master spirits of the old | 


Such praise from the || 


world, and estublishing for our country a most enviable fame. || 
The only sun which will bring to full maturity these ripening || 
fruits of the tree of knowledge is that of liberal patronage. i 
Not the patronage which contents itself with empty profession i 
and loud applause, but the solid encouragement that places in- | 
tellectual power under the most favorable circumstances for || 
exertion, and provides in addition to exalted fame; comfortable 


Provision for the wants of old age.— Amer. 


WORSHIP. 


I shall here only take notice of that habitual worship and 
Veneration which we ought to pay that Almighty Being. We || 
— refresh our minds with the thought of him, and 
i rece ae before him in the contemplation of our 
an ae and of his transcendant excellency and 
ee nal his would imprint in our minds such a constant 
Shaun Trupted awe and veneration as is in reality a kind 
tel sant prayer, and a reasonable humiliation of the soul: 

ore him who made it.—Addison. Spectator. 


any fucl at all. 
,and the women rarely wear or own a bonnet. 
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covered resort and passages tempered by lamps, are crowded at 

,night.—Before the gates of several of the wood yards, the pro- 
| prietors have made bonfires, in order to thaw the street laborers 
|and wanderers. Provisions are comparatively scarce, and exo- 
‘rbitantly dear. Meat 1s nearly beyond the reach of the poor. 
Meanwhile, the balls, the concerts, the dinners, great and 
| small, at the Tuileries, have not been intermitted. Les petits 
jbali du chateau are preferred to the great receptions: they 
are mere choice, recherches, of more regal unity and elegance 
if not sumptuous splendor. 

General Cass gave his first soiree on Wednesday evening 
last. The company amounted to about seventy five or eighty 
chiefly Americans, and alotgether of a respectable appearance. 
His hotel is elegant and well furnished, and his whole style of 
living suited to his station in this captial. Americans, who 
have not crossed the ocean, are not aware of the importance 
of certain diplomatic appearances in such 9 meridian as 
| Paris. 1 repeat, that our Government vught to rent or pur- 
chase a permanent Hotel d’Embassade, as other powers have 
done, and endow it, moreover, with a comnrehensive library, 
of a character congenial to the exigencies of an American le- 
gation. The private mansion in Paris, the most magnificent- 
'ly furnished, (perhaps in the world,) is that of James Roth- 
|| child. The saluons reserved for grand receptions were filled 
with articles so fine and precious, that his patties are less 
easy and gay than most others, every guest being almost 
afraid to move, lest any part of so georgeous an array should 
be soiled or disarranged. Each room seems to be an exhibi- 
tion of unrivalled specimens. Aguado, the prince of the 
bankers, has a noble residence in another street, and a galle- 
|ry (three rooms) of Spanish pictures, mostly copies, which is 
open to visiters by ticket every Wednesday. I do not envy 
|the Baron and the Marquis their to«n mansios, as much as I 
do their lordly seats on the banks of the Seine. 

M. de Tocqueville is putting the finishing hand to the sec- 
ond Part of his Democratic en Amerique. Mr. Thiers, is to 
consecrate his leisure to a History of Florence. The three 
|| additional volumes of La Fayette’s Memoirs are soon to be 
i published. 
| 
| 
| 


TO 
On hearing that she wept when I parted with her. 
BY JAMES A. YOUNG. 





Original. 


Away ’tis false, she could not weep 
Tho’ we were doomed fore’er to part; 

For tears were given, to truth to keep 
Forever pure within the heart. 

I know her false yet may not deem 
Youth’s sacred fount polluted so 

But yet—Ah, no! "twas but a dream 
And only told to mock my woe. 


Why should she weep? She loved me not, 
Her eye was mute her hand was cold, 
And parted once, she soon forgot, 
The love which was so vainly told! 
Deceitful calm, I thought till now 
My heart had vainly ceased to weep, 
My frenzied pulse my throbbing brow; 
Betray emotions wild and deep. 


No more, if thou would’st have me yet, 
Preserve my pride, my sclf-esteem, 
Although I never may forget; 
A slave, yet chainless would I seem; 
I would seem free, though on my ear, 
The clank of fetters darkly come, 
I'd smile upon my own despair, 
And bear that secret to the tomb. 





Oh woman, if for good or ill, 

Thy being to the world was given, 
I know not! But upbraids thee still 

An o’erwrought brain to madness driven, 
Go, go! and should it feed thy pride 

To know this wreck was all thine own, 
Mark yonder elm, that grave beside 

Thy triumph lettered on that stone! 





For the French they will be the most interesting, 
| as they include his own account of his relations and rupture 
—— with Louis Phillippe. A French translation of fall Miss Mar- 

| tineau’s work on America, had just appeared, with grand 


LIFE IN PARIS. pry 
The intelligent correspondent of the New York American, | ey a. 
writing from Paris under date of 23d January, says— 








| AN EVENTFUL YEAR. 


Paris during the last week, has been chiefly occupied with | The year 1812, was probably the most eventful of any in 
the intoaee ont — set in on the 7th instant. and “has ‘history, ancicnt or modern. England was convulsed by the 
frozen all Europe,” on this side of the Alps. F orty-three ||riots in the manufacturing districts; Mr. Perceval lost his 
years have clapsed since a spell of equal severity. A few | life, and at his death commenced the detestable reign of Liv- 
days ago the thermometer descended to nearly zero of Fah- 'erpool and Nansittart; Wellington took the towns of Cindad, 
renheit. We hear of like page in all the middle and | Rodrigo, and Badajos, and won the battle of Salamanca; Spain 
Southern parts of France. The French were less prepared } abolished her Peerage and proclaimed her new Constitution; 
for it, in consequence of the unusual mildness of December, |, all South America was in civil war; and Napolean fought the 
and the first week of the year. ‘To imagine the suffering to i battles of Wilna, Smolenksi, Brodino, and Moscow, and final. 
which the poorer classes are exposed, you mast have seen) ly saw his mighty hosts perish in the snow; the English like- 
how they are clad, and know how ill they — afford e use ! wise took Almarez and Seville, and witnessed disgrace and 
Very few possess woollen of any description, | defeat from the Amcricans at sea and in the Canadas. in this 
The cost of! eventful ycar, no less than three millions of Christians under 
wood and coal is twice or thrice as great as in our large ei-|/the sanction of mother church and holy priesthood, were 

| v . ’ 
ties. The dwellings of the French, moreover, are generally | armed for reciprocal carnage, and all Europe and America 
open and damp. The English poor and peasantry are better || were made slaughter-houses of the human race. It is sup- 
prepared in every respect, to meet a period of extreme frost. |! posed that more than one million of men, women and children 
I have shuddered at the accounts which I have reccived from | were butchered, or otherwise sacrificed in this memorable year. 
the clergy of some of the parishes of this capital, of the con-| What a picture on the spirit of Christianity is this? The only 
dition of those who occupy the lowest and highest stories of) event of the year 1812, on which a rational person can reflec 
the lofty and very ancient stone edifices in the central parts || with satisfaction, is the spirit of freedom, which in Spain des- 





jand in the faubourgs. Every day has furnished many new /| troyed the Inquisition and established her glorious Constitu- 


cases of deaths, by cold, in the streets and on the roads; of|' tion; and yet even this noble work, in two years, was subvert- 


| suicides from bodily distress, and mortal accidents” by fire,| ed by the perjury of the most mean and execrable wretch in 


and the fumes of charcoal. 

intoxication by brandy. | 

On the 19th inst alone the engine and hose companies were | 

successively called out to fifty blazing chimneys and apart-||/ The archbishop of Dublin tells us of a horseman who, hav 

ments. ‘The freezing of the river throws upon the public a ing lost his way, made a complete circle; when the first round 

great multitude who gain their livelihood on its surface. The | was finished, seeing the marks of a horse’s hoofs, and never 
| 


Not a few have perished froin | existence—Ferdinand and the petticoat maker. 





AMUSING ANECDOTE, 


Royal family contribute liberally towards the alleviation of | dreaming that they were those of his own beast, he rejoiced, 
the general distress: thin soup, beer, wine and bread, and ve- | and said, “This at least shows me that I am in some track;” 














































































ry small faggots, are distributed at the dwellings of the indi- 
gent, and the police are active at large in their behalf, and to 
prevent the robberies and disorders, incident to the new ca- 
lamity; but in truth there is no such systematic and cffica- 
cious proceeding in the cause of charity and humanity as 
the circumstances require, either in Paris, or any other 
part of France. 

Since the conflagration of the Opera, the Theatres are not 
so well warmed, and are therefore less frequented. Additional 
thousands resort to the caberets, coffee houses and public li- 
braries, in order to enjoy the atmosphere of the stoves. All the 


when the second circuit was finished, the signs of travel were 
doubled, and he said, “Now, surely I am in a beaten way;” 
and with the conclusion of every round the marks increased 
till he was certain he must be in some well-frequented tho- 
roughfare, and approaching a populous town; but he was all 
the while riding after his horse’s tail, and deceived by the 
track of his own error. So it may be with great men who 
pursue their own tales in dinner circuits, newspapers and 
reviews, repeating the same error till they become so misgui- 
ded by it, as to take the impression of their own deviatiuns. 
for proof that they were going right. 














































BRIEF CANTOS—CANTO FOURTH. 


BY THE PARNASSIAN *PY. 


Original. 


Shoot folly as it flics.—Pope. 
I. 

We will resume, “et cetera’’—in our last, 
We parted rather hastily, the while 
Friend Goose was spreading forth his rich repast, 
With joy “the passing moments to beguile;” 
He smiled himself—and then anon he cast 
A look, (which said “dont you admire my style?”) 
Upon us, and spite our will his verses, 
Received our plaudits, and—our silent curses! 


I love consistency—I hate deceit— 

I love the man who fiatt’ry never atters,— 

I do detest a sycophant to meet,— 

I always did detest a man who stutters; 

But the hot ire, of puff’d-up self-conccit 
(Why, at the very name my bosom flutters,) 
Is what I most especially abhor 

Besides I sat some distance from the door,— 


Ill. 


Which_is a thing we should not overlook, 
On such occasions;—Lawyer Goose is one 
Who would not easily an insult brook, 
However slight, it might be looked upen 
By others,—and I therefore undertook 
To bear all patiently till he had done;— 
When evils can’t be possibly prevented, 
1 think it best at least, t? appear contented, 

IV. 
And soI did. When he smiled, so did I— 
When he ecricd “good,”—I said “tras excellent!” 
And when he paused, I Juoked, and wondered why 
The fellow didnt stop—or what he meant; 
Again he'd at it, and again I'd try, 
Yo think of “patience on a monument;’— 
For to be plain I felt in no condition 
To have with him a personal collision. 

Vv. 
At last he made a final pause; and rose,— 
My heart rose too, if I’m not much mistaken, 
(My spirits did I’m sure) for at his close 
I felt a wonderous load from off me taken; 
“Stay Mr. Spy—“cried he—*I wont impose” 
(Truly I felt ny calmness somewhat shaken) 
“T wont impose much longer on your time, sir, 
But verily, here’s what I call a crime, sir,” 

VI. 
“What is it pray?” —“Sit down again, I'll shew you, 
And then from out a drawer he swiftly drew, 
A roll of papers—“now my fiiend, I know you 
Will think of this affair as others do; 
I wish to state the matter fairly to you,— 
Tis trying sir! I scarce know what to do— 
“Just look at this sir,” (here his accents faltered) — 
See how that editor, my piece has altered! 


” 


Vii. 
“Tis ruined utterly!—before, twas g¢ood— 
Think you I'd send it if it were not?—no— 
But now it scarcely can be understood, 
And here are my initials stuck below! 
What will the world say of it! zounds! I could 
Tear out that fellows eyes, to serve me so!”— 
This last was said with such a savage roar, 
That really, I jump’d three feet from the floor. 


VIII. 
“Such liberty with mine! such mutilation!— 
That editor is surely going mad— 
Or else, he’s giddy with his lofty station, 
Which certainly is very near as bad— 
Does he think I'll permit such alteration?— 
One might suppose the fellow would be glad 
To have the contributions of such men,— 
He'll get no more, I warrant from my pen.” 


IX. 
Here he cooled off a littlh—and to me 
Handed the fatal—*Literary Spire” — 
And then the manuscript; twas plain to see 
Which of the two, one would the most admire; 
I read them, reader, and I leave to thee 
In this sad case, to uct as the umpire; 
One stanza from each form, will be enough, 
To show how poetry is turned to stuff:— 


THE ORIGINAL. 


The stars are now all bright, love, 
They are wonderful to see— 

And behold! the moon of the night, love, 
Rises in dignity; 

And all around us teems, love, 
As with a load of bliss; 

Then rouse up from thy dreams, love, 
What a bright night is this! 
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EDITOR'S ALTERATION. I came to whine their love-sick ditties before her 


| ° ° ° oor, she b 
The stars, are shining bright, love, | their heads with their own three-holed flutes; and if the pan 
Above the verdant lea; | sisted, she shot their dogs and horses. Nevertheless Y per. 
And the peerless queen of night, love, | was she annoyed, that she was obliged to find 80 much 


Comes tripling from the sea; an expedient tp 
The air around us teems, love, 

With fragrancy and bliss; 
Awake from thy world of dreams, love, 


And share the joys of this. 


prevent the nuisance at once and for ever. 
IIer tribe have a ceremony, or rather had it (for it has 
many years been obsolete,) of particular interest and im for 
| tance to its females. It was a dance of Virgins. After a Por- 
priate religious rites and dances, the unmarried wome ee 
vanced, one at a time, into the centre of the assembled i 
titude, and challenged each and all who knew any 
against her maiden fame to declare it. Were it his nna 
ed, any one having such knowledge was held bound in hong 
to proclaim it without reservation. It may therefore be sy 
posed that many took no part in the rite, and its manifest ” 
conveniences have caused it to be discontinucd, ad 
The Flect Foot stepped into the circle, drew up her co; 
manding form to its full height, and with mingled pride os 
dignity addressed the crowd: “I have been forthese six years,” 


| THE LAST OF THE JRON HEARTS, 


From the Amerwan Monthly Magazine. 

It is an ungrateful task to write an Indian tale as it should 
be written: and, what is more, the man is not in America 
who can do it; or, if he be, he has not yet made his appear- 
ance in print. So the brave and unfortunate race, so deeply 
wronged by our fathers and ourselves, pass away, and no data 
are left to posterity by which to understand their character, 
| save the dull records ot incompetent or one-sided chroniclers, 
| and the vague speculations of hasty travellers, most of whom Y 
| are about as much entitled to credit as Captain Hall. We (she said, “a woman set apart from women. In plain and 

are not going into a dissertation, but beg leave to assure our forest, in peace and war, in village and camp, my intercourge 
readers that the Indian is not the ferocious brute of Hubbard a8 been wholly with men. The clear river is ruffled by tho 
and Mather, or the brilliant, romantic, half-French, half- least breath; the snow is sullied by the pressure of the light 
Celtic Mohegan and Yemassce created by Symmes and ©*t foot. Let him breath on the stream of my life, and tram. 
Cooper. ow can men, however talented, describe what they ple on the snow of my character who can!” 

net-enat There was a breathless silence, but no one spoke, 

A plum-pudding cannot be made without plums, or a story, She thea commanded her medicine bag to be brought for. 
now-a-days, without a sprinkling of what fools call love and ward. This is a collection of charms, amulets, &c., to which 
wise men folly. Our tale, therefore, shall have a little of the great reverence is paid by its owner. Each Indian has his 
fashionable spice. own, and you may swear him upon it more safely than you 

Once upon a time there lived, among the Yanktons of the ©#” most whites on the Evangelists, Putting her had on 
far North-west, an amazon, who, whatcver mischief was done this shrine of savage superstition, our Thalestris spoke again, 
by her eyes, certainly inflicted literal wounds with her hands, _ “I have now done what ould have secured any maiden a 
Such things have been before; we read of Clorinds, Camilla, hunter anda warrior. No dirt has been thrown; no bird has 
and Marphisa in ancient days, and are assured by ‘Tyrone uplifted a single note of shame. And now, with my hand on 
Power that the modern Irish women assist their husbands in this medicine bag, I declare, O Yanktons, that no man shall 
faction fizhts, cach armed with a stone tied up in the foot of Ve call me wife but he who shall be proclaimed the best and 
a stocking. [Low much more likely, then, that such charac- bravest warrior of the tribe at its council fire, or who can 
ters should sometimes be found among a people to whom re- ™tke me cast down my eyes at the Ordeal of Maidens. I 
finement is utterly unknoan, with whom animal bravery is have spoken.” 
the highest moral attribute, and whose first-lisped sounds are “4 cep roar of approbation went up as the martial maid 
war and battle. The Penthiseiea in question was the daugh- ‘¢tited from a purgation not less terrible that the trial by fire 
ter of a tremendous warrior, who never had fewer than three of old. Each warrior of repute now bethought him how he 
scalps drying in the smoke of his lodge at atime, and she Should gain the name of the best of his band. The young 
had stood side by side in fight with her father, and loaded performed prodigies. Those who slept in the shade of former 
one of his two guns, before she was fiftcen years old. More; laurels, aroused to fresh and more terrible action. Never bo- 
on the same occasion she right valiantly knocked two woun. fore was the wail of Pawnee, Chippeway, and Assinneboin 
ded men in the head with her own (alas! not fair) hands after Widows heard so far and so widely. Nevertlicless, no Yank- 
the fray was over. From that time she renounced the avoca- 100 obtained the envied distinction. As it could only be given 
tions, and sometimes the garb, of her sex. She rocked no by general suffrage, it was impossible that it could ever bo 
cradle, her back bore no burthen, her hand planted no corn, Won by any individual of a tribe of emulous and brave men. 
dressed no robe, and wrought no moccasin. She reined the The stratagem of the Fleet Foot was completely snecessful 





steed, wiclded the lance, and drew the bow instead. She ac- A year passed, and the emulation the Minerva of the tribe 
companied war and hunting parties, and sat in the councils had excited gave rise to a savage order of chivalry, in com 
of men; and in both situations her merit was cordially ack- parison with whose reckless contempt of death the frantio 
nowledged. For all this she was especially qualified. The valor of the Crusades and the desperation of the Assassins 
daughter of a giant, she execeded the stature of her scx; becomes reason and common sense.—Twelve warriors, ap 
rained to incessant exercise, she was quite equal to the fatig- proved the boldest and best of their race, associated themselves 
ues of war. In council, taciturnity is the prime merit of an | for the avowed object of winning the Flect Foot and the daw 
Indian wio has nothing te&say, and, strange us it may seem, gerous title she had proposed as the price of her hand. Their 
she was able to hold her peace. reputation being equal, or nearly so, and the competition 
The main spring of this woman’s character was ambition. | being narrowed down to themselves, it was only with cach 
Conscious of powers inferior to those of few men, she saw | other they could strive. We must describe the rite of initia 
herself doomed to be an Indian wife, that is, an inferior tion into the order and its rules in detail. 
being, a mere drudge, a bearer of burthens, a hewer of wood | After fasting and praying three days and nights, the band 
and drawer of water, the slave of an inferior, and the victim came forth before day, and periormed a solemn dance around 
of his caprice. The proud and haughty soul she inherited a lofty pole. Mahtoe, or the Grizzly Bear, the most distin. 
from her father revolted at a lot so abject, and she possessed | guished, was then stripped to the waist and painted black. 
the only qualitics which could raise her above it, namely, Two oaken skewers, each half aninch thick, were next for 
physical strength and determined courage, active and pas-| cibly thrust through the muscular paris of his arms. Two 
sive, | strong cords were then attatched to the skewers, and the ence 
The Fleet Foot (we will not inflict on our readers the ses. were drawn tight tothe top of the pole. At sunrise the ink 
quipedalian torture of an Indian name) became the hate of tiate began to dance around the pole, with half his weight on 
the women of her tribe and the admiration of its men. For |, his laccrated arms, and chanting his former exploits. This 
envy, petty malice, and calumny, she cared nothing. She) agonizing torture he continued to inflict on himself till san- 
heard her name the subject of rude praise, her deeds the themes | sct, without wincing, when he wes released, and the next 
of rude song, her wisdom the admiration of the old, and| morning another took his place. Let not the reader think 
her beauty the discourse of th: young. She was eminently | that we exaggerate tae Indian capacity to endure privation 
beautiful, that is, ifa form cast in a gigantic mould of per-| and pain. Such a scene as we have described we have wit 
fect symmetry and very regular and very dark features, can) nessed, and have diminished rather than added to its horrors 
be said to make a woman so. Before she was twenty she was|| The rules of the “Iron Hearted” were, never when on any 
twenty she was wooed by half the males of the tribe who had/|) military enterprise, to turn one inch out of the direct line of 
any pretensions to rank among its men, but to none of them | march that Ied to its accomplishment for any danger what 
would she incline her ear, gravely or seriously. To have|| ever, until onc or more were killed. If opposed by a superior 
"married would have been to lose her rank, to become the Paria|| force they were to cut their way through; if they came me 
‘we have described an Indian wife to be. Therefore she scoff-|| precipice, one at least, was bound to walk over it, and the order 
\ed at their proposals and returned their presents. If they || of precedence was to be settled by emulation. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 














The dress of th 
A tunic 
and fringed 
Jo robe, cove 
exploits, are the m 
given, @ slender pa 
scalp ta 
eppended to the 
eagle’s feather * 
round the warriors 
to denote that he ha 


ho bie os : 
aa set him careering over the prairie with lance and shield 
9 


with his eagl 


tos 5 
octal were entitled to wear all these decorations. 


Strange as it may scem, their bond of brotherhood consid- 
Iron Hearted were not extinct for three years, during 
which time one leaped over a bluff, three were burned by the | 
Pawnees, two perished in the flames of the burning prairie, a | 
nth walked under the ice of the Missouri, and four more | 
Not one was known to| 
siolate his desperate pledge. And now Mahtoe alone ramain. | 
ed, after having braved as many and as great perils as any of | 
his defunct comrades, acknowledged the Bravest and Best of 


ered, the 


seve 
died in battle and lost their scalps. 


the Yanktons, 
With no objection on the part of the Fleet Foot, her father 


dered the last of the Iron Hearted his daughter’s hand in full 
council. 
about an our, in order to make up his mind, knocked the ash- 
es out of his pipe and replied, that “All the use he had for a 
wife was, to do the work of his lodge and take care of his 
children; for which the purposed lady was no way qualified. 
He had never, he said, the least idea of espousing the Fleet 
Foot—he had three wives already, quite enough for one man. 
Hlis motive for joining the devoted band had been that it made 
his heart sick to have it doubted that he was the bravest man 
mearth. Thatdoubt was now removed, and with much gra- 
titude he declined the favor intended him. 

The Flect Foot went to war no more. Stung with a slight 
she could not avenge, she put herself under the tuition of an 
eminent sorceress, for of such professions there is no lack in 
an Indian tribe. When she thought she had made such pro- 
gress in necromancy as did credit to her application, she cast 
aspellon Mahtoe. She drew a picture of him in the sand, 
and with many a magic ceremony effaced the fect to destroy 
his swiftness, the arms to prostrate his strength, the eyes to 
blear his vision, and devoted him to the blade of the slaught- 
erer by driving a knife into his bosom to the haft. 

Having charitably informed him of her affectionate pro- 
ceeding, she went into the woods and hanged hersclf, accor- 
ding to the judicious custom of squaws when slighted or 
jealous. 

The heart of Mahtoe, iron to every thing beside, was wax 
to superstition. Apprehension of evil had the effect evil it- 
self could not have produced. He became a changed man, 


and a settled melancholy constantly rested on his features, | 


His gun missed fire, the Buffalo carricd off his arrows and 
lived, his huntings were unsuccessful, his canoe was upset, 
his corn was blighted ia the milk, and his children died. In 
short, he considered himself a man bewitched, no uncommon 
thing among Indians, and gave himself up to despair. 

Two years after he went to the Mandan villages on the 
Missouri with a small party of his people. While there, a 
War party of forty Pawness, who were lurking about the vi- 
Ginity, heard of their arrival. Presuming on the forbearance 
a@ the Mandans, with whom they were at peace, the Pawnces 
atered the village and attacked the visiters. For once they 
wechoned amiss. The Mandans and their guests set upon 
ay together and compelled them toa flight of several miles, 
killing some and wounding all, Not aman escaped wholly 
unhurt. Indeed, so hard were the Pawnces pressed, that they 
“ere obliged to throw away their clothcs,and even their wea- 
wns, to make better speed, 

Py . spirit of Mahtoe revived in the excitement of the 
rts Pawnee, who appeared to be a chief, made 
le rege efforts to check the pursuit; freauently 
- a ~ earing back the formest of his hunters. Mah. 
lesen The chief discharged his gun unavailingly, 
iene 9 a down in the very act by a bullet which which 

's thigh. Asthe Yankton ran in to finish him, the 


e Yankton brave is singularly picturesque. Ilan absence of th 
anda pair of leggins, snow white, and ornamented || ther example of the fortitude of their race. The Pawnee had 


e’s feathers streaming in the wind, and you have | 
a Yankton desperado in full costume—none of the Metamoras | 
of the stage, but an arm to do, a heart to dare, and a tongue 
ak common sense, like any other person. Each of the | 


The stoic of the prairie, after a decorous pause of 








in wild profusion, a pair of mocassins and a buffa- | recovered fromn his swoon, and was quietly swoking his pipe. 
red with hieroglyphics representing the sorts They sacrificed him to the names of their dead. 

ain article. For every wound received or | 
inted stick is thrust into the hair. For a | place, with his war-cry on his lips, one who, fierce and piti- 
ken or an enenemy slain, a pair of skunk skins are || less to foes, was yet a good son, brother, husband, father, and 
heels, and a tuft of swan’s down and a war |, friend, according to his knowledge of his social duties—the 
placed on the summit of the head. Hang | Last of the Iron Hearted. 

neck a necklace of grizzly bear’s claws, || ~ 
s killed such an animal, mount him on a 
rse, with two or three scalps dangling from the bridle 


So died, on the field of battle, his nursery and his dwelling- 
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Original. 
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When summer flowers their sweet display, 
And pleasant breezes blow; 

When scattered blossoms round thee lay, 
All fresh with dewy glow— 

} At evening’s hour when thought is free 

| As the unfettered air, 

Sweet girl, "ll fondly think of thee,— 
Thou fairest of the fair. 


When moonbeams tlirow their silver o’er 
The dew-bespangled glade, | 

And zephyrs balmy treasures pour 
Along the thicket shade, 

Where waters leaping o’er the lea 
From many a fountain rare, 

How dear to bliss and me shall be— 
The fairest of the fair! 


| 

| 

CLIFFORD. | 
t 
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| LEISURE HOURS AT SARATOGA, 


From the U. S. Maganine. 











| right employment of our leisure hours. I had fancied, in| 


‘common with most of the world, that if the set time of busi- || 


‘ness (by that imposing name we all grace our occupations) 
| was diligently employed, our Icisure hours were not to be in- | 


|cluded in the grant account, but rather thrown in like rem. | 


nants by a gencrous dealer,—sunny hours all, taking no sha- | 
|dow from the past, and casting no shadow before,—golden 
j hours, snatched from wrinkled hag Care, who sits brooding | 
| over our anxious days. But the preacher told us, and I have | 
yjever since been haunted by the idea, that our leisure hours | 
|were precisely those for which we should be held to the|| 
| strictest account. 
|| With this sermon on my conscience, I went to Saratoga. 
'|One of the first thoughts, when I looked around upon the || 
| busy crowd of idlers, (we are all vigilant over others’ duties) | 
|} was, how in the world those people were to answer for ten|| 


‘consecutive days, three weeks, or a month of leisure hours! | 
| Were they not throwing away the stuff that life is made of? || 
|without a thought of the account accumulating upon them! | 
| Here were the old, just finishing the voyage of life, and the! 
'| young, just entering upon it,—all gliding down the stream, 
|| and all seeming to fancy that the shores are passing them, not 
they the shores. I was awakened from my reverie by my 








I remember once to have been startled by a sermon on the || 





ree huurs, they returned, they witnessed ano. || but dared not ask, the name of that tall gentleman, and this 


| Short lady, she appeared like one taken off a desolate island, 
j) on board a ship sailing under his own country’s flag, with 
| ship-mates speaking his own language. “You are right,” said 
| I to my friend, “even this is a field of benevolence, and 
| has gleaned a scattered ear.” And well redeemed, I thought, 
4 leisure hour, for she had made a fellow creature happy; no 
|| matter by what simple means such an object is attained, the 
| Simpler the better. 
The next morning enriched us with a large party from 
| North Carolina. Fortunate is the State, that can send forth 
such citizens to represent it. Intelligent and kind-hearted, 
simple and direct in their manners, with that evident self-res- 
pect resting on the immovable foundation of intrinsic respec- 
tability, and the modesty and deference that spring from a 
faith in the worth of others—a faith which is the well-spring 
jof life to humanity. There was one young person of this 
| party who was the centre of general interest. She was not 
beautiful, but she had a power to rivet and charm the eye 
beyond a regular and reigning beauty. There was a lan- 
gourin her movement, an abstractedness in her expression, 
| as if for her the soul of life was gone, or as if (for she was suf- 








} fering from ill health) she were listening to the strain, “Sis- 


| ter-spirit, come away!’ But when a voice she loved struck 
upon her ear, or a word touched her heart-chords, she raised 
her heavy eye-lids, and a world glowing with sunshine, 
warmth, and beauty, was revealed at a single glance. It re- 
| minded me of the childs’ pretty fancy, that “the stars were 
| holes cut to let the glory through.” The morning after her 
arrival one of her party asked her to sing, and her father, ot 
allthe admirers of her music the most enthusiastic (as he 
should be,) brought her guitar. She took it, and without any 
prelude of affected modesty, or fluttering anxicty, or real pain 
| ful bashfuiness, she played Irish melodies, Scotch airs, and 
and old English songs, such as “The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls,” the “Ingle-side,” and “Oft in the stilly night,” 
| those household words, domestic treasures, holy spells that 


| 


| conjure up the dead, and pour melody over the soul from 


| voices long silent. When she began to sing it was some hour 
ortwoafter breakfast, the hour of general dispersion.—Her voice 
was a signal for a general recall. The ladies came from 
their cells, and the gentlemen poured in from the piazzas, till 
the drawing-room was filled. There was not the slightest 
change in her manner. While there were murmurs of 
applause, sighs, and eyes wet from memory’s opened foun- 
tains, while those who only tolerate Italian music were be- 
trayed into spontaneous admiration, she sung as if she were 


|singing at twilight in her own mother’s parlor, as uncon- 


scious of listeners, and as sweetly as the wood-thrush in its 
deep solitude. 
Sure, thought I, 





‘Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
Aud with these raptures moves the vocal air, 
To testify bis hidden residence.” 








|| friend Mrs. J , whose ideas seem to be generated in the 
‘clear healthy atmosphere of her heart. “Look there,” she |! 
i said, “the benevolent can find a field cvery where, even in a | 
|| Saratoga drawing room!” 

I followed the direction of my eyes, and saw one of the 
loveliest of all the young and fashionable that graced that 
drawing-room. She had broken away from a knot of girls 
||and young men, (leaving her loin’s-portion of their attentions 
to escheat to her companions) and joined a poor lady who ac- 
| tually appeared to be aching with her solitude in that lively 
‘crowd. She had come to Saratoga, two or threce days be- 
! fore, with the prime necessity of woinan’s life, a male idjunct 
| who appeared as regularly as the knives and forks at meal 
‘times, and left her side assoon as he had conducted her to 

the drawing-room; where she would slink into a corner, and 
jremain like a bit of dift-wood, that had been whiried into an | 
eddy and there stops, while every thing is joyously floating 
| past. Her name and condition were known to be respectable, 
i but her dress was rather grotesque, and her hair, which no 
| stretch of the imagination could change from red to auburn 
| was,—now when every had is siinply and classically arrang- 
ed—drawn up to the top of her crown, where it stood like the 
I leaning tower of Pisa. Then she looked so painfully still, so 
! sorry that she was there, so wistfully towards every one that 
|| had a companion to speak to, that sie moved ’s compas- 
| sion, and she went on her errand of charity. Scarcely half- 
a-doxen sentences of the common currency of introductory 
||conversation been changed, when the solitary lady looked like 


la new creature. She'was no ionger a stranger and an alien, | 


| 





Wounded man drew a reserved pistol and shot him through ' but linked in with her fellow creatures, part and parcel of the | 


the body, 


is sla 


'' cheerful world about her; and when ——offered her arm, and 


And within that’ breast, as I afterwards found, was one of 
the most loving and trusting hearts ever made perfect through 
suffering. After a while the drive, the ride, the inviting sa- 
vor of Burhyte’s trout, were too strong for the music. Say 


and do what we will our English blood is not “native to man- 
/ner,”—we must have more substantial pleasure—something 
| that smacks of the roast beef and plumb pudding of life. And 


in their diurnal pursuit of these, the audicnce of our sweet 


| singer dispersed, but not till a leisure hour had been redeemed 


from vanity and vacuity. 
Strangers reproach us with “sectional prejudices,” amount. 


|ing, in their virulence, to that natural hatred so patriotically 


cultivated for some centuries between the French and En. 
glish. Ifthey actually do exist, Saratuga should be consider- 
ed as a surt of Jerusalem, and the annual gathering there a 
national jubilee, when we are emancipated from something 
worse than physical slavery,—for these sectional prejudices 


;are chains and manacles to. kindly fvelings—dark pri- 
son-houses to generous thought. 


Many a leisure hour is 
well employed on that neutral ground of Saratoga, when 
the social sympathies are linking the hearts of the fair rivals 
of rival cities, and “smoothing the raven down” of that deep- 


‘est darkness in our Republic, political animosity,—when the 


warmth and cloquence of the Southerner melts the ice of the 


Northern man, and finds and feels the generous current that 


flows beneath it—when the crudite Bostonian quotes the sci- 


‘ence and even repeats the puns of the Philadelphian,—and 
| when New York fashionables beg patterns of caps and capes 


from Baltimoreans. These are the genial offices of acquaint- 
ance, and before its influence “sectional prejudices” vanish as 
night vapors melt in the eye of the sun. 

I have long more than doubted the curative effect of satire, 


; Yer was instantly scalped by the comrades of the || strolled up and down the room with her, giving her that im-||—that most bitter of medicines. It is certainly a more gra- 


Sain Y, 


ankton, who then passed in hot pursuit. When, after'! portant informotion which she had been burning to acquired | cious task to discover a life- sustaining plant, than keenly to 
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detect a poisonous herb; and far pleasanter to gather flowers 
than so point out obtruding weeds; and most wise is it, like | 
the wise man, idealize the cheerful countenance, and, like the | 
good vicar, to “love to look upon happy human faces.” This} 
being my faith, I would not advise any to waste their leisure | 
hours at Saratoga upon such hacknied subjects as manwuv- | 
ring mammas and their puppet daughters, parvenus, musta- | 
chioed dandies, and self-created foreign nobility. Indeed with | 
one or two exceptions,these races appeared nearly extinct. I) 
remember, though, one exquisite thing—a shadowy present- | 
ment of humanity, made up of curls and essences, that held | 
its embroidered kerchief a la mode, and waltzed hat in hand; | 
that “disabled all the benefits of his own country, was out of | 
love with his nativity, and almost chid God for making him | 
that countenance he wore,”—so that some lively girls, taking || 
pity on his out-of-place doublet and hose, subscribed, from 
their own stores, a suit of suitable apparel. I know not if it 
were sent, but I saw the list,—including ear-rings, hair-pins, | 
and papillottes. 

But instead of these oft-recorded denizens of the watering | 
place, they were, for those of the Vicar’s taste, husbands and | 
wives apparently so contented with their lot, that they cared | 
not whether the law of the land allowed divorce to all who || 
wished it, like the reformed code of Prussia, or denied it to 
all who craved it like certain other codes, so they were per- 
mitted to wear their easy yoke together. There were moth- 
ers whose delighted eyes followed their younger selves, and 
who seemcd to have no design for them more hienous than 
securing their present innocent enjoyments. ‘There were 
beautiful girls untrammelled, as all American girls are, self- 
relying, and most safe in that self-reliance, who betrayed no 
impatience to transfer their allegiance from parent to husband. 
There were travelled ladies from Paris, who had come home 
with improved tastes, stored memories, and hearts fall of love | 
for their country, and with as simple, chaste, and elegant a 
toilet, as if the Paris milliners were all dead and buried, and 
refined woman had taken the apparelling of their persons 
into their own hands. 

There were elderly single ladies, who neither gossipped | 
about other people’s affairs, nor obtruded their own. One or | 
two of these I noted, with tempers so cheerful, and sympathies 
so warm and active that it was plain that they needed not) 
the sensative relations of wife and mother to keep them in 
good humor, and preserve the fountain of their affections liv. 
ing and flowing. And there was, O rara avis, a millionaire | 
uncourted, and unobtruding. And lastly, (the order of our | 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





enumeration resembles that of child’s of his dinner: pies, | 


tarts flummery, and roast beef,) lastly, there were men from | 


the highest professional, official, and commercial walks of | 


‘patch: “Mivenga la muerte de Spagua;” 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


WRITTEN AT SEA. 
Whilst on a voyage to St. Johns, Porto Rico, in July 1836. 


Original. 

Ill. 
’Tis strange men should fear thee, 
When storms o’er thee low’r, 
Instead of thy Ruler, 
Who lends thee thy power. 
°Tis because they are thoughtless, 
They do not reflect, 
That they fear not his wrath, 
Though they dread its effect. 


I. 
Type of Eternity! 
Agent of power! 
Smooth is thy surface, 
At this twilight hour. 
Calm are thy waters, 
Thy winds are at rest; 
They heed not the bark, 
Afloat on thy breast. 


IV. 
Thou art but a subject, 
A slave tu His will, 
1°d fear not thy tempests, 
Were they fiercer still. 
But humbling myself, 
I'll submit to His rod, 
And adore thy Creator, 
My merciful God. 


II. 


Why do men fear thee, 
When for a brief hour 

Thy surface is swept, 

By the tempest’s dark power? 
God who first form’d thee, 
Controls by his will; 

And if he say “‘peace,”’ 
Thou must quickly be still. F. 


w.s. 


AFFECTED DESPATCH. 

Affected despatch is one of the most dangerous things to 
business that can be. It is like that which the physicians call 
predigestion, or hasty digestion; which is sure to fill the bo- | 
dy full of crudits, and secret seeds of diseases. Therefore 


|measure not despatch by the times of sitting, but by the ad- i 
;vancement of the business. And, as in races, it is not the | 









REASON, 
Dim as the borrow’d beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers, 
Is reason to the soul; and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Nor light us here, so reason’s glimmering Tay 
Was lent not to assure our doubtful Way, 
But guide us upwards to a better day, 
And as those mighty tapers dissppear, 
When day’s bright Lord ascends our hemisphere 
So pale grows reason at religion’s sight 
So dies and so dissolves in supernat’ral light. 








— 

ORATOR. THREE 

The great rule which the masters of rhetoric press much ——— 

/can never be enough remembered, that to make a man speak ae 

| well and pronounce with a right emphasis, he ought thorougly Vou. I 

‘to understand all that he says, be fully persuaded of it, and —_— 
_ bring himself to have those affections which he desires to in- 
fuse into others. He that is pursuaded of the truth of what he 

| says, and has a concern about it in his mind, will pronounce goons 

| with a natural vehemance that is far more lively than all the on of | 


| strains that art can lead him to. An orator must be an honest 


| man, and speak always on the side of truth, and study to feel 


all that he says, and then he will speak it so as to make others 
‘feel it likewise.—Cambray’s Dialogues on Eloquence. 


A JUVENILE DANDY, 





large stride, or high lift, that makes the speed: so in business 


at once, procureth despatch. It is the care of some, only to” 


‘come off speedily for the time, or to contrive some false pe- 


riods of business, because they may seem men of dispatch: 
but it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by_ 
cutting off; and busines so handled at several sittings or meet- 


ings goeth commonly backword and forward in an unsteady | 
I knew a wise man that had for a by-word when | 
he saw men hasten to conclusion, “Stay a little, that we may 


manner, 


make the end sooner.” 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing. For time 
is the measure of business, as money if of wares; and business; 
is bought at a dear hand where there is small dispatch. The 
Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be of small dis- 
“Let my death 
come from Spain;” for then it will be sure to be long in com- 
ing.—Lord Bacon. 


| 
| EXTRACT. 


If there be any impression which man is formed by nature 


| The Clermont Eagle tells the fullowing excellent anecdote 
the keeping blose to the matter, and not taking of it too much | 


A young buck whose beard was as stiff as the down upon a 
peach, after rising from a barber’s chair, said, ‘How much 
better a man feels when he is shaved. Mr. Leatherstrap! you've 
left a feathery stuff here yet—I suppose you'll ask no more 
than common folks—what’s to pay?” ‘Oh nothing, sir! | 
always esteem it a favor, when I can have the privilege of 
strapping my razor on a smooth piece of calf skin!” 
\ ANECDOTE ON WALTZING. 
| At a ball lately in Richmond, Va. a belle asked a country 
rustic, who stood nigh her, in a compact ring of four or five 
deep, gazing on a pair waltzing, “Pray, sir, how do you like 
‘the waltzing?” “Madam,” (said the quaint gentleman) “I 
like the hugin part very well; but I don’t like the whirlin 
round. When it comes to hugin, I would like to stand still!” 


i UNIVERSALITY OF DISCONTENT. 
|| A gentleman had a board put up on a part of his land, on 
|| which was written, ‘I will give this field to any one «ho is 


| really contented;” and when an applicant came, he said, 


life, who had cast their cares behind them, and come there to |, to receive, it is a sense of religion. As soon as his mind | ‘Are you contented?” The general reply was, ‘I am.’ ‘Then 


recreate in their leisure hours, and of some of them I may | opens to observation and reflection, he discerns innumerable || 
add, most gratefully, to redeem and enrich the leisure hours of | marks of his independent state. He finds himself placed by }) 
others. | some superior power in a vast world, where the wisdom and \ 

And what a life-time is in those leisure hours! A resident! goodness of the Creator are conspicuous on every side. The || 
of two weeks has seen generation after generation appear and | Magnificence, the beauty and order of nature, excite him to/ 
pass away,—lhe has made acquaintances and forgotten them,| admire and adore. When he looks up to that omnipotent | 
perchance has ripened friendships and signed over their decay. | hand which operates throughout the universe, he is impressed | 
Happy are the few who escape the doom of most human | With reverence When he receives blessings which he cannot | 
things—oblivion. avoid ascribing to divine goodness, he is prompted to gratitude. 
|The expressions of those affections, under the various forms | 
| of religious worship, are no other than native effusions of the | 
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rejoined the gentleman, ‘what do you want of my field?’ 


WANTS. 


We are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what 
| we think we do; therefore, never go abroad in search of your 
| wants; if they be real wants, they will come home in search 
of you; for he that buys what he dves not want, will soon 
want what le cannot buy.—Lacon. 








COMPLAISANCE, 


Speaking of his visit to Westminster Abbey, he says, some 
would imagine that all these monuments were so many mon- 
uments of folly;—I don’t think so; what useful lessons of mo- 
rality and sound philosophy do they not exhibit!) When the 


high born beauty surveys her face in the polished parian, | ' 
| In all actions that a man performs some part of his life 


though dumb the marble, yet it tells her that it was placed 
to guard the remains of as fine a form, and as fair a face as 
her own. They show besides how anxious we are to extend 
our loves and friendship beyond the grave, and to snatch as 
much as we can from oblivion,—such is our natural love of 
immmortality; but it is here that the letters obtain the noblest 
triumphs; and it is here that the swarthy daughters of Camus 
may hang their trophies on high; for when all the pomp of 
the chisel and pomp of heraldry yield to the silent touches of 
time, a single line, a half worn out inscription, remain faithful 
to their trust. Blest be the man that first introduced these 
strangers into our island, and may they never want protec- 
tion or merit! I have not the least doubt that the finest poem 
in the English langauge, I mean Milton’s 2 Penseroso, was 
composed in the long resounding aisle, a mouldcring cloister 


or ivy’d abbey. Yet afier all,do you know I had rather sleep , 
in the southern corner of a little country churchyard, than 1n ;, 
the tomb of the Capulets. I should like, however, that my | 
dust should mingle with kindred durt. The good old expres- | 


sion, ‘family burial ground,’ has something pleasing in it, at 
least to me.—Prior's life of Burke. 





| human heart. Ignorance may mislead, and superstition may 
| corrupt them, but their origin is derived from the sentiments 
| that are essential to man. 


—_—_—_——= 
TIME. 


| 
| 


passes. We die for doing that for which only our sliding life! 
was granted. Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his || 
constant pace, and flies as fast in idleness, as in emplo yment || 
whether we play, or labor, or sleep, or dance, or study, the | 
An hour of vice is as long | 
as an hour of virtue. But the difference which follows upon 
good actions, is infinite from that of ill ones. The good, 
though it diminish for a time here, yet it lays up a pleasure 
for eternity, and will recompense what it takes away, with a \ 
plentiful return at last. When we trade with virtue, we do || 


sun passes on, and the sand runs. 


but buy pleasure with expense of time.—Feltham’s Resolves. 


GAMING. 
The love of gaming is the worst of ills, 

With ceasless storms the blacken’d soul it fills; 
Inveighs at Heav’n, neglects the ties of blood, 
Destroys the power, and will of doing good— 

| Kills health, pawns honor, plunges in disgrace— 

i. And what is still more dreadful—spoils your face. 

u Ladies’ Library. 





Complaisance pleases all, prejudices none, adorns wit, ren- 
|ders humor agreeable, augments friendship, redoubles love, 
and is complying with justice and gencrosity, becomes the 
| secret charm of the society of all mankind.—M. de Scudery. 





| VANITY. 

|| ‘The strongest passions allow us some rest, but vanity keeps 
us perpetually in motion. What a dust do 1 raise! suys WW 
And at what arate du EF drive! says 
|| the tly upon the horse’s back. 


| fly upon a cuachwheel. 


SPIRITS. 

It is a Spanish maxim, that he who loseth wealth loseth 
much; he who loseth a trieud loseth more; but he that loset 
his spirits loseth all. 





{} 
CLOGs. 

Every man has his chain and his clog, only it is looser and 

| lighter to one man thun to another, and he is wore al euse 

‘that takes it up, than he that drags it.—Rule of life 








Men spend their lives in the service of their passions 
ce of lite 


| 
| PASSIONS. 
| 
|instead of employing their passions in the servi 


Friendship improves happiness and abates misery, by 
doubling of our joy and dividing of our grief—Specta™"- 


